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BUTBRATURA. 


THE SONNET OF SONNETS 


I much admire that Italian gent 
Who first invented sonnets, for his sense 
In keeping them so short; a sure defence 
Against prolixity, and vast extent 
Of long drawn verses, by which nothing’s meant, 
And empty verbiage. For no pretence 
Of subject, or of energy immense 
In treating it, or ill-deserved content 
With what has gone before, can ever spin 
The sonnet’s length beyond twice seven lines : 
Which is a great advantage, too, to one 
Who has not much te say, and spreads his thin 
Thoughts far as possible; and him who pines 
For that blest moment when his task is done. 








EPILOGUS IN “ ANDRIAM.” 
SPOKEN BY THE WESTMINSTER SCHOLARS, 1850. 


Curemes, £im0, Davus, Pampnitus, CHARINUS, Mysis. 
Cur.—Tandem ut propositum est convenimus ; utque loquendi 
Mos tantw dignus sit gravitate rei, 
Occupet ut sellam noster Simo, consilioque 
Presideat solita lege ;—placetne? (All) Placet. 
§.—Persolvo meritas grates: nunc congrediendi 
Perpaucis que sit causa modusque dabo. 
Pacificatores eterni tcedus amoris 
Omnibus bic mundi gentibus offerimus ;— 
Quod qui rejiciant, noster conventus eadem 
Lege, domum, nummos, victum, alimenta negat : 
Ut pereant morbo atque fame, peste, atque ruina ; 
Tantus amor pacis! tantus amoris amor! 
Incipe tu, in medioque, Chreme, rem pone movendam, 
Quaque sit inprimis lex statnenda dose. 
Chr.—Quamvis insuetus que vult respublica vulgd 
Disserere incipiam ; vosque favete. (All.)—Placet. 
Chr.—Duret in sternum nullo interrupta tumultu 
Aurea pax, omnes fwmina virque volunt. 
Causidic » medici, mercatoresque miselli, 
(Qui dant pro censu larga tributa suo,) 
Ipse ego pro medicis medicus ; tu causidicorum, 
Pamphile, causidicus, jure patronus eris. 
Tu mercatorum, preses dignissime, partes 
Pacis amatorum pacis amator ages. 
Swcula complentur prope sexaginta, neo unquam 
Didiscunt miseri bella cruenta viri ! 
D.—Nec muliebre genus; saltem mea femina caro 
Cum Sponso gessit prelia longa. (8.)—Tace. 
Chr.—Progeniti sumus ut vivamus ; dulcius ergo 
Longé est pro patria yivere quam oppetere ! 
Iste trucidandi, mactandi, dilacerandi 
Ossa, cutem, carnem, viscera, membra, toros 
Mos odio est, medicis; Mors est provincia nostra ; 
aAudeat hino nostra nemo ni-i arte mori. 
Ergo que prima est nobis sententie,—‘ Toto 
** Ut cessent mundo bella;” placetne? (All.) Placet. 
P.—Et pro causid cis ego; lis provincia nostra est ; 
Sola decent homines bella animosa fori. 
Cedant arma toge ; lingue manus; omnia posthac 
Eloquium faciet, vis violenta nihil. 
Gallia si Meliten, si vult Hispania Calpen 
Eripere, aut Canadam Bostuniensis homo, 
Indica Sarmatico si vacca vorabitur urso, 
Heec cuncta eloquio sunt dirimenda meo! 
D.—Eloyuio! miror Cicero de Finibus anne 
Centenis hominum millibus obstiterit. 
P.—Erg® hee proposita est sententia ;—‘‘ Causidicorum 
* Omnia ad arbitrium sunt referenda.” (All.) Placet. 
P.—Deque furore brevi furor ira brevissimus ut sit ; 
* Audeatirasci nemo;” placetne? (All ) Placet. 
P.—Sint pro armament's armenta, atque ariete crebro 
Non pereant urbes, sed generentur oves. 
D.—Non placet! omne genus tormenti, missile plumbum, 
Quaque dabunt fingo vulnera, queque necem ; 
Spiculaque, et jacula, et rutilo quot in aéra tractu 
issa ferunt flammas, ignivomosque globos, 
Verbo uno quecunque homides sub lurida mittunt 
Tartara telorum sum fabricator ego. 
Pace tua, nisi bellum altas cum civibus urbes 
Destruat, atque humiles improba flamma casas, 
Ni pereant messes, hominumque albentia passim 
Ossa per exustos disjiciantur agros, 
Quo potero ipse modo, heu! parvos educere natos, 
Urbanwque epulas suppeditare gule. 
Cha.—Et lauro alternis vicibus risi cedat oliva, 
(Et on solidam quid nisi beliu parant ?) 
Quid fit amor patrie, quid virtus mascula, quove 
Evadet fame spes decorisque mea. 
Quis vobis morem gerit? Hc concordia sola est, 
Omnes unanimi pectore bella gerunt. 
Chvegues Siculas animosa N eapolis arces, 
, allia Romanos obsidione premit ; 
Pannonios, Venetosque, ct quos Padus alluit amnis 
Sanguine fecundat Noricus ensis agros ; 
Denique Cimbrorum duo millia saucia, ceosos 
Quingentos, centum diruta tecta lego. 
russicus Invenit telum, quo certius icti 
Intereant homines commodiore modo. 
Beit quoque fasciculos Davus glomerare tuborum, 
8i major solito sanguinis ardor adest, 
Queis potis est bis terque quaterque, ut cinque, libido est, 
Ora revolvendo Multiplicare necem. [Exhibiting a six- 
barrelled revolver ) 
Non brevis ira furor, furor est eeternus, et ante 
Quam irasci cessat, vivere cessat homo. 
Romanos, Graios, Troas cacoéthes habebat 
Pugnandi, tenet et nos cacoéthes idem. 
C. (to h.)—Tu nescis quam sis pugnax. Chrem.—Pugnax ego ? 
ati (Char. —Eris tu.) 
Ipso Marte magis, sit modo causa, ferox. 
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D. (aside to Char.)—Pacifica hac rabies quam sit sincera viden- 
dum est; 
Incensos placet hos reddere, tuque juva. 
D. (tc Chrem.)—Cogis amicitiam ? quo pacto? Chrem.—F edere 
certo. 
D.—Foedere ! quod quoties rumpitur arma capis ! 
Hic mos est; foedus quo nil solennius ictum est ; 
Mox etiam quicum jungitur-ictius erit. 
Vis dicam quid sit foedus, qua fingitur arte ? 
More tuo preescribam ; bec medicina tua est. — 
‘* Scrupula justitie sint nulla; liquoris honesti 
** Gutta sit una; doli simplicis ad libitum; 
‘* Adjice aque duo magna rose cochlearia ; fiat 
** Foedus ; abutendum bile tumente ;—” 
Chr.—Tace. 
D. (continues)—* Bolus acetati same stricti uncia ferri; 
‘* Hee pro re naté sunt adhibenda :”—tenes ? 
Chr.—Ebrius irridet medicis. (D.)—Ego rideo potus ? 
Perpaucis risum pocula vestra movent. 
Servatur tibi homo ceu pictus Phasidos ales, 
Scilicet ut pereat certius arte tua. 
Cha. (toChr.)—Sunt sine honore cicatrices et vulnera vestra— 
D. (to P.)—Illustrat lites gloria nulla tuas. 
Cha.—Milite sed raro cedes et preeda movetur ; 
(To P.)—Tu spolias omni tempore ; (to Chr.) tuque necas. 


(Chr.)—Hecce opprobria,ego? (P.)—Taceas! (Cha.)—Empi- 
ricus ille! 
(Chr.)-—Hem, quid ait? (P.)—Taceas! (Cha.)—Pharmacopo- 
1 


la! (P.)-——Tace. 
(Cha. )—Non bellum cordi est tibi, nec capiti cerebellum ? 
Ut sanes alios tu medeare tibi. 
Stultus es :--(P.)—-In laqueum cadit ; in jus ibimus ; actum 
est ; 
De medico quemquam lex vetat ista loqui. 
(D.)—-Eu! de more ligat violabile foedus amicos ; 
Doctori jam fert doctus amicus opem. 
(Chr.)—Non mihi lege opus est ; volo meipsum ulciscier, et cras 
Mane, decem passus:—(D.) Pacificator! ehem ! 
** Duret in eternum nullo interrupta tumultu 
« Aurea pax; quid ais? (S.) Pacificator! (C.) Ohe! 
Pacificatores non nobis pacificamus ; 
Si mihi tu—-(Char.) vel si tu mihi—(Chr.) jam faciam— 
C.—Quid facies? (Chr.) quid agam? (Char.) quid ages? (P.) 
Pax aurea! quando 
Te aspiciam? (D.) Certé haud nunc; tibi Mysis adest. 
M.--Pamphile! quid tempus teris hic! tua te vocat uxor, 
Illa tui longé pars melior Glycere. 
Hanc tu pacifica, si quid valet ars tua pacis ; 
Infans egrotat; creditor ante fores ; 
Publica dum curas, abiit privata supellex ; 
Scis ‘‘ fieri facias” quid sit? (P.)--Ehem! quid ais? 
D.—-Pamphile, ni fallor, to bella domestica terrent ; 
** Hine illw lacryme,” atque hinc tibi pacis amor! 
P.—-Nulla domi pax,—nulla foris! (S8.)--Spes irrita! vitem 
Qu putat #rumnis posse carere suis. 
Pax saltem his floret spatiis ; hic semper amicus, 
Hic facili arridens laude patronus adest 
Nos fluvii ritu viridus quem ripa cvercet, 
Hic sequimur docilem non sine lege viam. 
Flumen et Ocenni ceu fractis confluit undis, 
Nos vite tumidas experiemur aquas. 
Forsan erunt ipsa hc, queis mox excedimus, olim 
Ostia non siccis respicienda genis. 
His tamen innutriti animo condiscimus equo 
Aspera que veniant, queeque secunda, pati; 
Sive fori, seu belia vocent facunda Senatts, 
Martia seu regni mittat ad arma salus, 
Ducat amor patrie, Sceptri reverentia, et hujus 
Fixa diu Pietas Religioque loci, 
Quicquid erit, noctem hance olim meminisse juvabit, 
Si tulerit plausus Andria nostra suos. 





A TALE OF MYSTERY 


I do not “* believe in Ghosts,” nor do I wish that my readers should 
do so. I was never considered a superstitious man, nor a credulous : 
my orgcas of wonder and imaginativeness are but very moderately 4e- 
velo I have passed through a country churchyard on a dark night 
without a shudder, and I have slept in a room adjoining which a mur- 
dered man lay without finding my rest disturbed. I have ever laughed 
at omens, dreams, and presentiments; and as for banshees, brownies, 
duffies, bogies, et hoc genus omne, | am as doubtful of their existence 
as Betsy Prig was of the existence of Mrs. Harris. My wife is a yery 
sensible, and I may add, to interest my readers, a very pretty youn 
woman, by no means romantic or sentimental, though somewhat timi 
and nervous. Before her marriage she had never seen a ghost, and 
since ske has only now and then heard “ strange noises,” when 1 have 
slept from home, or staid out later than I should have done. We are, 
I believe, avery happy covple, as couples go; and have cares, and 
children, and responsibilities enough to restrain ous» minds from soar- 
ing over much into the realms of Fancy. 

The circumstances which I am about to relate, however, are so strange 
and startling, that | may be pardoned if I admit that I attribute them 
t something more than natural causes: they have made a deep, and I 
am convinced a lasting impression upon my mind. It is not probable 
that I shall ever obtain a clue to the mystery ; and though unwilling 
to plead guilty to what is vulgarly called a belief in ghosts, I shall 
carry to the grave with me the firm conviction that there are more 
‘* things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

And now to my story. I relate facts, and leave it to others to draw 
their inferences. And let those who doubt me at least admit what a 
certain cardinal is reported to have said of the New Testament,—** Si 
non é vero é ben trovato.” 

In the year 1846 I was ordered from Lower Canada to the Upper 
Province on special service, and as my duties were of a nature to take 
me much from home, [ selected a pleasant cottage within a short dis- 
tance of the Falls of Niagara as my head quarters, and as a permanent 
residence for my family, always returning there from my excursions, 
and finding in the society of my dear ones a full and sweet recompense 
pes all the hardships of an irksome and somewhat laborious course of 

uty. 

_ In the summer of 1847, having been required to visit the districts 
situate to the north-east of Lake Ontario—a magnificent tract of coun- 
try, partly unexplored, and throughout but seantily cultivated—my 
wife expressed a wish to accompany me, in the hope that the change 
of air and scene might prove beneficial to our eldest child, @ sweet lit- 
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| tle girl of three years of age; and I gladly assented to her . 
mendle making it conditional that not more than one trunk, one - 
box, and one sac de nuit, should form our baggage, and after aoae 
fruitless attempts to convince me how utterly impossible it was to tra’ 
in such very light marching order, “)) arrangements were com 

and on a fine morning in August we found ourselves on the lovely bor- 

| ders of Rice Lake, where Monsieur Pierre Laroche provided us with a 

| large canoe, and a crew of four half-bred Indians, who undertock te 

| pilot us as far as Hudson’s Bay, if required. : 

The part of Canada to which we were now proceeding is generally 
| known under the name of “ the Back Lakes ;” the land is fertile, the 
| scenery picturesque, and the whole country intersected by @ chain of 

small lakes, which form, with the exception of a few trifling interru 

‘tions, a complete water communication for hundreds of miles, and by 

| means of which when time and industry shall have developed the glo- 
rious resources of our North American empire, a direct road will be 

| formed, connecting the extreme nothern territories with the main lakes 
' of Canada. 
| At present, however, the Back Lakes, owing to various causes, do not 
| offer the same inducements to settlers as other parts of the colony; and 
| with the exception of those bordering on *‘ the Front,” as the less re- 
| mote country ie called, it is only here and there that a clearing, & 
| shanty, or, perhaps, a waving corn-field, attest the presence of some 
those hardy men who have so truly been called the pioneers of A 
can civilization. Now and then a deserted cottage, a broken plough- 
share, a half-cleared field, and, perhaps, ® rude grave, mark the scene 
of ill-requited labour, and tell a tale but too common of the wasted 
energies, the seamennes hopes, the broken spirits, the ruined health, 
and, perchance, the miserable and lonely death, of the unfortunate 
backwoodsman. Indeed, such scenes were far more frequent here than 
in other parts of Canada, owing to the class of settlers who selected the 
Back Lakes for their homes having principal! consisted of persons whose 
previous habits little fitted them for a life of toil and privation—young 
men of good iamily and luxuriant habits; retired officers of the army 
or navy, who make pleasant neighbours but poor farmers; lovers of 
the picturesque, dreamers in Utopia, would-be misanthropes, and ar- 
dent sportsmen. 

Occasionally, too, a deserted settlement is met with in the very 
depths of the woods, and a sad geene is thus presented Roofies huts, 
with the cold ashes yet lyin the rude hearth; broken furniture ; 
the shattered remnants of farming implements; and here and there 
the whitened bones of cattle—helpless victims to the winter’s blast. 

One such deserted v , from the beauty of its position, attracted 


our attention; and ‘we found bait of its 
sad history. This settlement had ve eerel usively by young 


graduates of Dublin College, enthusiastic dreamers in an El Dorado, 
who too soon awakened to a life of such stern and hard realities as dul- 
led all the warmth of their hearts, and deadened the bright hopes which 
had tempted them to exehange the comforts and prospects of their homes, 
for a life in the wilderness. Death, disease, and disap ointment did 
its work among them. Some cheerfully relinquished a life which had 
lost every charm; the rest wandered forth, broken in health, soured in 
temper, and ruined in fortrne, to seek the means of livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. Someare now keeping petty shops im re- 
mote parts of the country; others have adopted professions, and have 
risen to eminence at the colonial bar, in the senate, or the pulpit; 
others attributing their failure to any but the true causes, have gone 
to the United States, where they are distinguished for their ardent Re- 
publicanism and their hatred to the British name. One edits a news- 
paper, two keep taverns, another drives a stage-coach ; some few have 
sunk to the lowest depths of degradation, and wander from place to 
place, homeless, ra outcasts, and confirmed drunkards. 

The sag of these unfortunate men evidently formed a favourite 
theme for Pierre’s eloquence, and he found in us a willing and pa- 
——s audience. Among other things, he pointed out a ly-en- 
closed mound, closely adjoining a ruined shanty. It was the grave of 
a young couple, once the life and soul of the settlement. He had been 
the originator of the scheme, and she, his bride, the devoted follower 
of his fortunes,—both ever the most cheerful, kind, and resolute of 
all; overcoming all obstacles, lightening every difficulty, strengthen- 
ing and animating the weak-hearted, and, by their combined en 
and goodness, sustaining the sinking spirits of their Mes eee e 
returned not from his work one bitter winter’s day—a falling tree had 
crushed him beneath its weight ; and before his mangled remains had 
been interred, his poor young wife and her newly-born infant had 
ceased to be. They sleep in the same rude grave: the summer’s breeze 
and the blasts of Winter sing their requiem ; the wild forest flowers 
and the heavy moss grow in rank luxuriance around them—fit monu- 
ments for the forest tomb ; and soon, perchance, the ploughshare will 
pass over them, and nought be left to mark the grave of this hapless 
pair. 

By far the greater part of our journey was performed by water; 
and when we came to an occasional portage, the Indians carried the 
canoe and baggage (including wife and child), while Pierre and I went 
in search of game, every species of which abounds in these woods, 
from woodcock and partridge up to deer. 

Thenovelty of the scenes through which we passed, the fine weather, 
and more than all, perhaps, the little hardships which we hadto un- 
dergo,—now cooking our dinner by a huge fire in the woods,—now col- 
lecting fresh leaves, which, with a buffalo-skin spread over them, often 
formed our bed, were to my wife a source of amusement ; and my little 
girl’s pale cheek began to recover its roses from constant exposure to 
the sweet forest air and pure lake breezes. Pierre's -humour 
never flagged for one instant, and even the taciturp Indians smiled and 
approvingly grunted when his cheerful, well-tuned vorce arose, and the 
stillness around was broken by one of those wild native ditties known 
as the Voyageurs’ Songs. 

Returning hommperdiiae we varied our route. The weather had now 
begun to be uncertain ; occasional rains delayed us on our march : and 
on one occasion, owing to a heavy shower which had fallen, it was 
nearly ten o’clock at night when we were yet on the waters, and at a 
distance of four miles from our intended h a= ogres It was a lovely 
calm night ; the air was cool and refreshing after the day’s heat, and 
the lake, its dark shores covered with the rich foliage, bearing alread 
the variegated tints of autumn, smooth and cleer as glass. The still- 
ness was profound, save when the night-owl’s dismal note arose from 
the dark woods, or the more melodious note of Pierre burst forth into 
snatches of the old French songs, which are yet so often heard among 
the habitans of Lower Canada. 

Rapidly and noiselessly, like an Indian tracking a foe, our gracefal 
canoe moved over the waters ; the swarthy crew, their small black eyes 
glistening like coals of fire from beneath their straight, matted hair, 
paddled on mechvnically ; my wife, tired, yet delighted, rested her fair 
cheek upon my shoulder; and wrapped in my cloak, with childhood’s 
pure, bright smile upon her lips, my little girl lay sleeping soundly in 
my #rms. The blue sky reflected its thousands of stars in the clear 











waters, the gloomy. shores threw their heavy shadows around, and 
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towering high the gaunt pine-tree rose above all,—a never-dying giant, 
keeping its eternal watch upon surrounding Nature. a 

Let me be honest, however, and admit, that however willing now to 
acknowledge the beauty of the scene, at the time my thoughts were far 
from poetical. I was hungry and sleepy, and would have given all 
Nature’s loveliness for a beefsteak and a bottle of porter : and I was 
beginning to draw invidious comparisons between steam-boat and 
canoe travelling, when my train of thought was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from Pierre, who, steering direct for the shore, brought us 
alongside a solitary canoe, in which sat, armed with gun and rod, a 
fine-looking young man, clad in the coarse grey cloth of the country, 
but bearing in every feature the unmistakeable stamp of a gentleman. 
On seeing my wife he raised his cap, and then turned to reply to the 
rapid eloquence of Pierre, who, in expressive tones, emphasized by a 
very free use of his arms and shoulders, seemed to be laying down some 
very important point, the result of which was not long doubtful, for, 
turning to me, the stranger said,— , 

«* You will hardly reach the Cape for two hours yet, and the moon is 
@ treacherous companion upon the lakes ; if you will accept such fare 
as a backwoodsman can afford, [shabl be much pleased to call you my 
oo ene offer was @ tempting one initself, for my wife and child looked 
weary, and! had fasted for many hours; and besides, it was made in 
that frank and sincere manner which admits no refusal. But, even had 
1 felt any scruple to accept the invitation, Pierre had set the matter at 
rest by paddlingashore, and, without farther instructions, landing our 


Seshien our unknown host, therefore, we submitted ourselves to 
his guidance, and in a few minutes found ourselves ensconced in the 
most snug little log shanty in America. ‘ 

conveyed by the term “ log shanty” falls very fsrshort of 

a tteis. for these buildings, though consisting of the rough trunks 

of trees (the crevices being filled up with clay), admit of being made as 

ornamental as the most Cockneyfied cottage ornée in the suburbs of 

London; while in point of substantial comfort, and as a protection 

nst the extremes of heat and cold, they are superior to nine-tenths 

the green-shuttered and brass knocke villas of Clapham and Peck- 
ham Rye. 

Our host had displayed much taste in the architecture of his shanty, 
which was also on a larger scale than usually met with. The building 
formed a square, surrounding a grass plot, where a bear, two deer, an 
otter, and sundry racoons, lived most amicably together. Immediately 
in front a small clear lake extended, while in the rear and at the sides 
the huge trees grew close up to the shanty. 

The interior presented a very strange scene. The roughly-plastered 
walls were almost covered with paintings and drawings, many of the 
former being the work of the best masters, while the latter, evidently by 
his own hand, represented, in fine bold outlines, various American 
sports, scenery, and characters ; guns, rifles, tomahawks, the skins of 
birds and beasts, Indian beadwork, and weapons of strange device, lay 
scattered around ; a rudely-fashioned table was bestrewed with many 
of the best works of British and foreign literature ; and a sideboard 
(without doubt home-made) bore upon its rough surface a strange col- 
lection of valuable and curious contrivances,—ancient golden cups, 
gourds and buffalo-horns worked into flasks, deers’ antlers cunningly 
converted into candelabra, and plates and baskets fashioned out of the 
bark of trees. 

Trophies of the chase, too, were here. From one corner of the room 
a shaggy wolf glared fiercely upon us ; in another, a huge grizzly bear 
stood threatening with upraised paw ; while overhead, lifelike and 
graceful, a monstrous American eagle soared with outspread talons. 

A grey-haired, weatherbeaten man, whose erect bearing bespoke the 
old soldier, attended with all the dignity of an aristocratic butler ; 
while his wife, a tidy ruddy-cheeked English woman, produced at very 
short notice one of the best dinners (or I should saysuppers) that it was 
ever my good fortune to partake of :—Boiled masquanonge (that turbot 
of the lakes !), venison steaks, hashed ducks, and devilled black squir- 
rels: add to thata capital appetite, anda very fair allowance of 
Lafitte ; and to conclude all, atumbler of whisky-punch (in justice to 
my wife. I should remark, that she only ‘‘ put her lips” to the punch); 
and youwill not wonder that we retired for the night in the best possi- 
ble humour, which was by no means decreased, when we found a bed 
ready to receive our weary limbs, which only wanted a satin vounter- 

Pane and lace sheets to make it a fitcouch for her Majesty and Prince 
bert 


But I have forgotten the most important part of the establishment— 
the host himself, who fully justified the favourable impression which 
the first appearance had conveyed of a very handsome person, with the 
easy and well-bred bearing of a man of the world, and great powers of 
conversation ; there was sumething in his frank, almost brusque man- 
ner, irresistibly fascinating ; and we had not been an hour under his 
roof before we felt as if in the company of an old friend, and even my 
little girl fixed her large blue 7 upon his handsome face with per- 
fect confidence and goodwill. It could not be but a matter of surprise 
to us to find such a man selecting a backwoodsman’s life, and he, as if 
guessing our thoughts, informed us that, after having passed two years 
on the ones. Prairies, he had on his homeward route through Cana- 
da visited the Back Lakes, where he fell ill, and on his recovery, temp- 
ted by the beauty of the scenery, the abundance of game, and absence 
of man, established his abode, and by degrees surrounded himself with 
all the comforts within his reach. He had now passed three years here 
without ever feeling disposed to cast a lingering look upon the world 
which he had left behind him. 

“ And yet,’’ sail I,‘ you do not look like a misanthrope ; nor can 
you, surrounded as you are by luxuries, pretend to have eschewed the 
vanities of life.” 

He laughed. 

« Oh no, I do not play the hermit to the proper extent. I cannot sa- 
tisfy my hunger with the roots of trees, nor my thirst with spring wa- 
ter, yet it is more from the force of habit than any enjoyment that I 
derive from such indulgences as wines and sauces, for I lived for a 
whole year on little more than dried venison, and never felt disposed to 

ble. Besides, I have books, my gun, and my dog, and thus I find 
no difficulty in accomplishing the great end of life—killing time.” 

*« But,” asked my wife, ‘‘ do you not feel the want of society ?'’ 

** havenot done so hitherto,” was his well-turned reply. ‘‘ The blame 
shail be yours if henceforth I do.” 

The following morning the rain came down in torrents. The day 
after, our host, whom, to avoid initializing, I will call Dalton, induced 
us to visit a lake in his neighbourhood, noted for the beauty of its posi- 
tion and the abundance of wild ducks ; and we had passed the best 
part of three whole days under his care before we proceeded on our 
march. Thus thrown together, it was but natural that we should be- 
come more intimately acquainted during this space of time, than under 
other circumstances we should have grown, perhaps, in as many months ; 
and agreeably impressed as we had been at first with our host, we found 
him improve on better acquaintance. 

Have you ever observed, reader, that a woman, when she takes a 
fancy to a man, is very apt to discover either a striking resemblance to 
her brother, or grandfather, or else a distant relationship ? Dalton and 
my wife became rset friends ; and sure enough, they found out, that 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or Bloody Mary, their two families 
had intermarried, and that consequently they were cousins. For my 
part, I am an easy-going man, so, while they settled the point to their 
mutual satisfaction, I sipped my claret, and inwardly congratulated 
myself upon having secured a connexion whose cellar, even in the back- 
woods, was unexceptionable, without feeling in the least disposed to 
question the correctness of their genealogical discoveries. 

At parting we exacted a promis from Dalton to pay us a visit at 
Niagara ; we left him truly grateful for his well timed hospitality, 
and pleased with having made so agreeable an acquaintance. 

Pierre spoke of Dalton in the most enthusiastic terms, having accom- 
panied him as guide on several of his hunting trips. He described him 
asa thorough sportsman, and thongh of manners unusually reserved, 
he fully com ted for this fault, in Pierre's estimation, by the most 
unbounded liberality. He attributed his present mode of life to a dis- 
appointment in love, and marvelled who the ludy could be to refuse her 
heart to such a man. 

We reached home in perfect safety after a very agreeable trip, and 
in the quiet routine of our domestic enjoyments we soon ceased to think 
of Dalton, except as among bygone things, until, on returning from a 
long drive one evening, we founda him romping with little Constance in 
the drawing-room, while his dog Drake was making friendly advances 
to my terrier puppy. I need not say that we were right glad to see 
him ; and so agreeable did we contrive to make his visit, that it was 
shor‘ly mth 4 and during the following spring, I prevailed upon him 
to leave tis forest home altogether ; and he took a smull cottage in the 
vicinity of our house, passing most of his time with us,—shooting, boat- 

or fishing with me, or gardening, duetting, and chess-playing with 
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my wife, with whom he was, I suspect, somewhat ir love : but not 

a jealous man, and knowing, moreover, that she was still too much in 
love with me to be even aware of his admiration, I liked him all the bet- 
ter for his taste ; and constant as were his visits, he never want- 
ed a hearty welcome. When my duties called me from home he gener- 
ally accompanied me ; and none but those wh? have travelled alone 
through the remote parts of Canada can fully appreciate the pleasure 
of having an agreeable companion on such journeys. Inured to every 
description of hardship, a capital shot, anda most ingenious contriver, 


means ; while his wonderful powers of conversation enlivened many a 
dark winter's evening, andshortened many a weary drive over bad roads, 

There was much in Dalton’s past life and circumstances connected 
with it, which explained the peculiarities of his character ; and before 
proceeding further, | will sketch a brief outline of what—partly from 
his own lips, and partly from other sources—has come to my knowledge 
upon the subject. 

Of an ancient family, and the heir to a moderate fortune, Dalton had 
been left at an early age under the charge of an uncle, a venerable 
dean, a good, indolent, conscientious man, who, fearful of the effects of 
& public school upon his ward's morals, placed him under the immedi- 
ate care of a pedantic curate, whose austere manners and sour temper 
exercised an injurious effect upon the mind and feelings of his pupil, and 
disinclined him for the study of divinity, which it was his uncle’s wish 
he should pursue. At the age of nineteen he was sent to Oxford ; but 
in vain did the good dean attempt to persuade him to —— himself 
for holy orders ; in vain he assured him that a good living carried 
faith along with it, and that the Rectory of L—~was ready furnished 
with orthodoxy. Dalton would not yield, but horrified his uncle by 

roposing to finish his education at the University of Heidelberg, hav- 

ng conceived a great liking for German literature and philosophy. At 
length a conipromise was effected—the Church was given up, and Dal- 
ton, still against his will, entered a cavalry regiment then on home ser- 
vice ; but the Articles of War were as little to his taste as the Articles 
of the Church, and on his uncle’s death he lost no time in relinquish- 
ing pursuits so uncongenial to his nature. Doffiing his red coat after 
a service of little more than a year, he carried his previous plan into 
execution, and became a Heidelberg student. He now prosecuted his 
studies ardently, and acquired a very tolerable knowledge of his fa- 
vourite sciences ; not witnout entering occasionally into the wild dis- 
sipations of Studenten Leben. 

At last, having become tired of smoking long pipes, drinking Brit- 
derschaft in sour beer, and swearing eternal friendship with long-beard- 
ed students, he once more returaed to England, unsettled in opinions, 
filled with vague hopes and restless desires, and disinclined for all the 
usual pursuits of a young Englishman entering upon life. 

A season in London did not add much to his content. Whether, as 
Pierre surmised, he was crossed in love, I know not, but he spoke of his 
London life with bitterness and ayersion; and he left England for the 
second time, with the determination of not returning for many years. 
He travelled much, and profited by all he saw. Literature and the fine 
arts were to him a fruitful source of enjoyment, and his means enabled 
him to indulge these tastes; while his engaging manners, and his vari- 
ous accomplishments, insured him a welcome reception into the best 
circles of foreign society. 

But while he lost no opportunity of improving a mind naturally of a 
high order, he made no efforis to overcome his greatest mental defect— 
the want of method or system to regulate his knowledge, and of fixed 

rinciples of thought to guide his opinions. Desoultory and wavering 
in ideas as in habits, his conversation, brilliant and pointed as it often 
was, constantly displayed this defect, which had been confirmed by a 
very miscellaneous and irregular course of reading, and gave to all his 
remarks an original and piquant, rather than a convincing and practi- 
cal character. 

Caprice led him to America, where he passed two years among an In 

dian tribe on the Western Prairies. Of this mode of life he spoke en- 
thusiastically; and few there are, whose frame can support the hard- 
ships and privations of a life on the prairies, who do not concur in des- 
cribing it as inconceivabdly fascinating. To him, with a giant’s strength ; 
a devoted love of all sports; a mind so capable of appreciating all the 
grandeur of nature in its wildest aspects, all the noble traits of man in 
his savage state,—such an existence must have offered endless charms; 
and but fora serious illness which attacked him, I suspect he would 
have ended his days among the Red Men and buffaloes in the Far West. 
I should have lost a very true friend, and my readers a very entertain- 
ing tale. 

Mow he settled in the Backwoods of Canada, where we first found him, 
and how we lured him from his solitude into the more busy haunts of 
(comparative) civilization, [ have already stated; and to complete my 
sketch, I have only to add, that Dalton was in person strikingly hand- 
some, the very perfection of manly beauty, with, perhaps, rather more 
expression than belongs to an English Adonis, and wanting—if want it 
be—that ni/ admirari air which distinguishes our well-bred beauty- 
men. His tall, muscular form, displayed unusual strength, but was at 
the same time perfectly graceful; and while he delighted and exceiled 
im the hardiest sports of the field, he sessed in a rare degree all the 
gentle accomplishments of * Ladye’s Bower.” With an inconsistency, 
by no means uncommon, Dalton, while a sceptic on many generally ad- 
mitted points of our faith, was disposed to be a bigoted believer upon 
subjects bordering rather on superstition than religion ; the state after 
death, or, as he loved to call it, ** das Geisterleben,” was one of his fa- 
vourite topics, and his German reading had tended to confirm opinions 
which other circumstances had given rise to. Toa firm belief in pre- 
destination, in its broadest sense, he clung with the utmost tenacity, 
while no argument could shake his conviction that departed spirits 
could, and did, ‘‘ revisit the glimpses of the moon ;” toall my reasonings 
he opposed some circumstances connected with an hereditary supersti- 
tion in his family, which were so strange, and at the same time so well 
authenticated, as almost to justify his belief in a supernatural agency. 

It was ona bitter February night, while we sat around a bright 
blazing wood fire, my wife industriously employed in the manufacture 
of diminutive garments, Drake and Vixen snoring on the hearthrug, 
the cold wind whistling without in impotent rivalry with the noble 
Niagara, which roared forth its eternal lullaby, that Dalton related to 
us this strange history. I cannot attempt to convey an idea of the 
graphic, racy manner in which he expressed himself; and the narrative 
itseli did not at the time possess for me that iaterest which it has since 
acquired, but as well as I can, after a lapse of time, call his words to 
mind, he spoke to this effect :— 

‘During the eign of the first Charles the Daltons were divided in 
politics, and at the Battle of Naseby father and son stood opposed to 
each other—the former in the Parliamentary, the latter in the Royalist 
cause. Theson fell, and his young wife pronounced a curse upon the 
family, which has ever since been fulfilled. Appearing to the unhappy 
father, she uttered the most heartrending cries,— 

** You have murdered your eldest son, and for generations and gene- 
rations willI pursue your line. As he was basely killed in the prime 
of his youth, even so shall the eldest son of the Daltons die a cruel death, 
until the name sarvives no more.’ 

‘Something like this was her prophecy, which has been verified 
through each generation. The eldest son has invariably died before the 
age ef thirty, and in each case a violent death. Tnus,among my unces- 
tors, two were exeouted for treason ; several were killedin action; one 
committed suicide; and another was strack dead by lightning,—all 
within the allotted period. My great-.grandfather had nearly attained 
his thirtieth birthday, when he was assassinated in Rome, having been 
mistaken for another person. His eldest son went down in his yacht 
with all on board; and my father was shot. He was a gallant soldier 
—the pride and the delight of his regiment On the morning of an ex- 

ted engagement he was observed to be unusually serious, and on 

ing questioned he stated that he had received the warning, and that 
he should never come out of action. They tried to laugh him out of 
what they believed to be a fancy, but neither ridicule nor reasoning 
had any effect upon him. He deposited a written memorandum of his 
last wishes in the hands of a brother officer—it is now in my possession, 
and leaves no doubt as to the nature of the warning which he received, 
—and having made all his arrangements, he went into action fully pre- 
— to meet his death with calmness and resignation. The battle was 
ong and hotly contested; my father’s regiment suffered severely, three 
of his brother officers fell; but thoagh ever foremost where danger was, 
he remained unscathed,—he seemed to beara charmed life, and at 
nightfall, when darkness separated the combatants, retired to his camp | 
without a wound, though not without gloomy forebodings as to his ap- 
proaching end. His companions, however, who had been inclined to 
place sowe faith in his anticipations previous to the action, now openly 











‘* Thus has the prophecy been fulfilled sofar. As for me,” continued 
Dalton, in a tone between jest and earnest, ‘I have yet three years to 
live, and shall probably be the last, for at my death the direct line be- 
comes extinct; at any rate, [ shall cheat the vindictive lady out of a 
widow,” 

“Indeed,” said my wife, “I trust that the charm is already broken; 
surely your ancestress has glutted her revenge ?” 

‘Oh, no,” replied Dalton, gloomily. ‘I must die—I know it; it is no 
idle presentiment, but a deep and solemn conviction. But is it not 


my otherwise irksome duties became excursions of pleasure through his ; strange,” he added, ‘‘ that the curse of an angry woman should thus 


have pursued us for two hundred years ?” 

‘“Itisa strange coincidence,” [ said. 

** Coincidence !” exclaimed Dalton ; * the old solution of all that passes 
ourcomprehension. You forget that it isa combination of coincidences 
which establishes facts ; but call it what you will, the circumstances 
which I have related ate too well authenticated to admit of any doubt, 
and [ have no hope, nay, hardly a wish, to escape the fate that hangs 
overme. But come,” added he, more cheerfully, seeing that my wife 
began to look nervous, ‘ you check-mated me last night; I claim my 
revenge.” 

While they were playing at chess [ could not but seriously reflect upon 
the strange story, and wonder whether Dalton, whom I now beheld in 
all the pride of health, manhood, and beauty, would also fall a victim, 
and by what strange fatality the prophecy had been hitherto fulfilled. 
No wonder that his fine countenance should now and then be shaded by 
a deep cloud of melancholy, or that his vigorous mind should bear the 
taint of superstition. A weaker intellect would probably have sunk 
into idiotcy or madness under such haunting apprehensions of an early 
and violent death. 

Time passed on, its course unchequered by any event of importance, 
until, at about the end of August, I received orders to proceed to Ja- 
maica. This was a long expected, I may add, a long-feared change; 
but [ have accustomed myself to submit with a good grace to the inev- 
itable orders of the | gat that be, and in all the disagreeables inci- 
dent to a military life (and to a married man there are many) I console 
myself and my wife with the simple reflection, “‘ Why did ye ‘list ?” 
When the route came, therefore, we did not grumble, but set to work 
cheerfully making all necessary preparations for our voyage. 

Dalton expressed his deep regret at the prospect of parting with us ; 
while we, on our part, felt equally gvtoved at oten a friend whom we 
had begun to look upon as one of ourselves. He promised, however, to 
pay us a visit during the following spring, and pass a few months with 
us in our new home. 

About a week before our departure he had accompanied me on a 
day’s shooting. We had excellent sport, and did not return home- 
wards until the increasing sultriness and a dark gathering overhead 
foretold an approaching thunderstorm. By the time we reached the 
cottage a few large, heavy drops had fallen, and we had scarcely sat 
down to dinner when a vivid flash of lightning, immediately preceded 
by a clap of thunder which shook our house to its very foundation, an- 
nounced the commencement of one of the most glorious scenes of nature, 
and nowhere more glorious than by the foaming waters of Niagara. 
Louder and louder roared the thunder, the brilliant lightning fitfally 
illuminating the darkness without; the mighty cataract, its rushin 
waters black and swollen, rolled fiercely o’er its rocky bed, and yelled 
forth its never-ending song, as if in savage defiance of the higher ele- 
ments. Blacker and blacker grew the air, while the clouds, as if to 
outdo the great Niagara, hurled down a deluge in one unbroken stream ; 
again and again Heaven’s mighty voice arose, and the blinding flashes 
darted from the skies, till, lashed into fury and madness, the Falls 
seemed mingled in one huge chaotic mass with storm and lightning. 

We had stood silently watching the scene: my wife, with a pale 
check, clung closely to me: and Dalton, with folded arms and a sorrow- 
ful, almost solemn, expression upon his countenance, gazed forth. My 
absorbing feeling on first viewing the Falls of Niagara had been a 
crushing sense of insignificance, and now that by the side of that stu- 
pendeous work of nature the voice of Heaven arose, even above the 
roars of the waters, I felt awedand humbled. Whocould have witnessed 
such a scene without acknowledging, in the very depths of his soul, the 
power of his Creator? 

After raging for more than an hour, the storm ceased suddenly; a 
cool breeze, and an atmosphere sweet and pure, succeeded to the tumult 
of the elements—the surrounding trees shone in renewed verdure, re- 
freshed and invigorated—the — birds sang merrily as they shook 
the rain from their tiny wings—the grass sparkled and glittered be- 
neath the silvery drops which hung upon its blades, flower and shrub 
sent forth their grateful incense—and amid all, calmly in their wonted 
course, a noble image of the Eternal, rolled on the Falls im serene might 
and majesty. 

Dalton was the first to break silence. ‘ 

« What a beautiful world this is!” he said in a tone of deep emotion ; 
«‘whether in the fierceness of her wrath, or the calm of repose, how 
glorious is all nature!” ji 

“Yes,” said my wife, in a subdued voice, “ ever reminding us of our 
duty and the gratitude we owe.” ; 

«*T would not,” continued Dalton, after a pause, ‘* outlive such feel- 
ings, and yet to leave the world while yet capable of loving so much 
that it contains seems hard. There is a story told in Germany of a dy- 
ing man bartering his soul for one more sunset. ’fwas ahigh price for 
so short a lease, yet inany would give as much.” 

Daiton was now fairly launched upon his favourite theme; and my 
wife, who, like all her sex, delighted to shudder at tales of the super- 
natural, listened as intently as he, in his low, impressive voice, attempt- 
ed to prove that departed spirits could and did «revisit the glimpses 
of the moon.” 

1 had long ceased to enter into arguments upon the subject, and 
hearkened to him less cunvinced than interested. 

‘* I confess,” said my wife, laughing, in reply to a remark of his, at 
the same time looking timidly around, ‘I A much like to see a 
ghost; but then it must be by daylight, and before witnesses.” 

Dalton turned round abruptly. 

‘* Would you then be convinced ?”’ he demanded, “or would you, 
like your husband, call it a coincidence or a fancy ?” 

“Oh,” she replied, ‘‘ to seeis to believe; show me a ghost, and I will 
become a convert.” 

“I will make a bargain with you,” said Dalton, earnestly. ‘If it 
be within the bounds of possibility for a departed spirit to reappear 
among men—and who shall say that it is not possible ?—I will appear to 
you after death: should you die first, which God forbid, then you shall 
do the same to me.” 

‘Come, come,” said I, ‘* you are driving all the blood out of the lit- 
tle woman’s cheeks. Do dismiss your ghost for this evening.” 

** Are you agreed?” asked he, without noticing my interruption. 

[ looked towards my wife; her cheek was pale as marble, as, with an 
ill-assumed laugh and in a faltering voice, she muttered, 

“* Agreed !’’ 

I made some jesting remark, and endeavoured to divert the conversa- 
tion to livelier topics; but there was a gloom over the party not to be 
dispelled, and we broke up soon after, looking as dismal and solemn as 
if we had already seen the ghost we were threatened with. 

A few days more and we were off Dalton gave me as a memento the 
most prized of his possessions, his dog Drake; who has ever since been 
the faithful companion of my wanderings, the guardian of my house, 
and the playmate of my children. He repeated his promise to visit us 
early in the spring, and we parted as from a brother. 

How vividly can [ now recall his last words; how plainly picture to 
myself his noble form and handsome features, as he stood watching 
us till lost to view. A truer, better heart, never beat in a human 
breast. 

Were it not rather my object to curtail than to spin out my story, I 
should entertain or weary my reader with a lengthenel account of the 
United States of America; and on the strength of a week's residence in 
New York write a philosophical treatise on the effects of republican in- 
stitutions, devote a few chapters to spitting and asking questions 
through the nose, enlarge upon independent waiters and free-and-easy 
shop-keepers; and, by the aid of railroad and steamboat trips, produce 
three volumes, under the head of ‘*‘ Travels in North America.” But 
such is not myintention. To wbler pens I leave the task of eulogizing 
or slandering the Americans, and have only to remark, that after pass- 
ing a few days among a people who, amid a large share of the higher 
and better qualities of mankind, possess a few very disagreeable habits, 
I sailed for Jamaica, where, after a short voyage, we all arrived in 
safety, and settled down in a quiet corner on the north side of the is 
land, delighted with the beauty of its scenery, overcome with the 
power of its sun, and disgusted with the degraded state of its popula- 








ridiculed his fears. My father became irritable—word begot word,— 
till at length one more excited than the rest attributed his apprehen- 
sions to want of courage. 








poor father fell at the first fire—shot through the heart. 


tion. 
We occupied a pretty cottage on the sea-shore. To the right, a fine 


An immediate meeting took place, and my | large group of cocoa-nut trees waved their graceful branches high 


above us; to the left, a luxuriant garden, overrun with hauanas, palm 
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and convolvali, which shed their fragrance around. A 


sandy 


beach extended in front ; and here at sundown our children loved him, tut thought t 


> 
limes, and fig-trees, afforded a pleasing shelter from fro, and on enterip early ou the following morning found him writiug. 
A magnificent oleander grew up to our bedroom win- He had not been to 


It was evident from his manner and a ppear- 


fine, clear, | writing and perrgi bry papers; his servant did not venture to question 


at he wasill. At about two o’clock he put on his 


icki d pebbles, and running to and fro before the | blanket coat and prepared to go out, but he stopped at the door, and 
foley, king up shall and eben aa a ay Venting lis sak seh im ona ine, t amubout to ie; erhag 


blinds, ran & 


long the whole length of the cottage, and here we would sit| before evening all will be over. 


I wish you to attend to my in- 


watching our little ones at play: my wife, industrious in spite of a| structions.” 


tropical sun, still busy with diminutive garments; while I, in all the! 


The old man begged him not to speak in such a way, and suggested 


luxury of a white jacket and open shirt-collar, sipped my sangaree and | that he had better have medical advice, as he was evidently ill. 


r. ‘ 
sg eo pt the heat is in the lowlands of Jamaica, there is 4 con- 


tinual sea-breeze during the day, which affords the greatest relief and | cel to Jamaica. 


‘© No,” he said, **I am not ill, but I shall soon die. Now mind me. 
In the first place, immediately after my death, you will carry this par- 
You will deliver it yourself, as it is addressed. Pro- 


comfort; at night, a land-breeze from the mountains takes its place, | mise me this; and if you fail, I shall haunt you.” 


ino and purifying the air. We had little society, and no descrip: | 
colt pablio euaeeneae s but we soon became reconciled to our new 
mode of life, and looked forward cheerfully to a happy conclusion to 
my term of West India service. . 

It was the 14th of March—a calm, but unusually sultry evening 
The children had had their romp on the beach, and had gone to their 
beds ; my wife and I had silently watched the glorious sunset, and the 

rowing darkness still found us in the verandah. The broad ocean lay 
Fefore us smooth as a mirror, its unrippled surface only here and there 
tinged by the red moon as it lagily arose from the horizon. Nota 
sound was heard, save now and then the distant voices of fishermen 
engaged in their nightly labours. The atmosphere was thick and op- 

ressive, and unrelieved by the usual land-winds. The huge cocoa- 
nut branches bung like dead things overhead, and the universal still- 
ness extended even to us; for hours passed, and still we sat immovea- 
ble and silent. . - 

At length my wife observed that it felt as just before a recent earth- 
uake which we had experienced. I assented, and we both relapsed 
into silence. ’ ‘ 

I was in that strange state of natural mesmerism which endues a 
man with clairvoyance, enabling him to see distant things and beings, 
if not as they are, at least as he would have them to be. Past events 
arose rapidly before me; things long forgotten suddenly presented 
themselves to my memory, and hopes and dreams took form and filled 
my mind with pleasing yet uneasy sensations. . 

My wife, too, had apparently given the rein to fancy. Her thoughts 
were wandering homewards, to the green lanes and bright hearths of 
dear old England. . 

«| wonder if we shall ever return there ?” said the aed little woman, 
sighing, and more as if uttering her thoughts than addressing me. 

My trusty Drake lay at my feet, and occasionally he would turn his 
large brown eyes in mute wonder from one to the other, marvelling, 
perhaps, what on earth we were thinking ofso long. Suddenly he 
started up, uttering a low sound, between a growl and a cry of pain; 
he was trembling violently, the hair on his back stood erect and brist- 
ling, and his attitude was expressive of eztreme terror. I fancied that 
he beheld a snake, and arose to look about me when I observed my 
wife’s gaze fixed on the ocean with such 4 strange, startled expression, 
that my eyes involuntarily followed in the direction. A cloud had just 
passed from over the moon, and by its broad light I now beheld a fig- 
ure rapidly approaching, as if walking on the water. It appeared dis- 
tant, and yet was so distinctly marked against the sky, that I could, 
with one glance, distinguish every portion most accurately. The fig- 
ure was that of a large man in clothing of a light colour; he carried a 
long pole in his hand, and a gun was strapped across his back. A fur 
cap, drawn over the ears, and a hood thrown over the head, concealed 
the features. I gazed I know not how long, with an indescribable feel- 
ing of wonder and alarm, while the figure was rapidly approaching, 
until suddenly, when apparently about one hundred yards from the 
shore, throwing his arms above the head, and in the movement displa- 
cing the hood, it sank beneath the waves. I distinctly saw the head 
disappear, and felt my blood chilled within my veins when I recognised 
the well-known features of Dalton. 

In stupified horror I turned to my wife; she was pale as marble, and 
almost as motionless; and, with her eyes strained and her arms ex- 
tended, sat like one enchanted At that moment tbere arose a shriek, 
the most terrible lever heard. To this hour I canuot think of it with- 
out a shudder: it was not like a human cry, so full of horror and yet 
so plaintive ; the voice of mingled agony, despair, and terror. I stood 
rooted to the spot, overcome with a feeling of awe such as I never felt 
before, and pray I may never again experience. The sound had hardly 
died away when again and again it was repeated, louder, more harrow- 
ing if possible, than before. 
= Good God!” I cried at last, rousing myself from my stupor, by a 

violent effort, «-he is drowning.” And, on the impulse of the moment, 
I rushed to the gate; but my wife’s pale face alarmed me and I ran to 
her assistance, fearful lest she should faint. She grasped my arm con. 
vulsively and muttered, her eyes still fixed and strained, ‘It is Dal- 
ton !—he is dying !” . 

Disengaging myself from her, I ran through the wicket to the beach. 
Every thing was still, not a ripple on the broad waters, not a vestige of 
a living thing within sight. T stood gazing around with that vague 
sensation which is produced by violent excitement when combined with 
complete irresolution of action, and was about toreturn when I thought 
I saw a black substance floating in the water about an hundred yards 
from the shore. Without an instant’s hesitation I ran my skiff (which 
was lying on the beach) into the water and pushed off. At that mo- 
iment a human face arose above the surface ; it was Dalton’s, pale, hag- 
gard, and stained with blood. One arm was raised and extended to- 
wards the shore, and there was a terrible expression of agony in his 
features as if imploring relief from dreadful agony. 

Straining every muscle I pulled to the spot, but the figure had again 
disappeared , there was nothing to guide my course; and after looking 
around without discovering any object on the water, I slowly returned 
to the shore. I had hardly landed when there arose behind me a low, 
long wail; but now it was faint, as if of one exhausted in a deadly 
struggle, and gradually getting weaker and weaker, it died away. 

On returning{to the cottage I found my wife lying insensible. Hastily 
despatching a servant for medical assistance, I bore her to her bed. It 
was daylight before she recovered her senses, and her first words were, 
“Is he dead ?” 

In vain I endeavoured to divert her mind to other subjects—she 
could speak of nothing else. 

‘““ITsaw him in his last agony,” she said; ‘“‘ his face was bleeding. 
Strange how it should bleed in the water !” 

A severe attack of fever succeeded to the alarm and excitement pro- 
duced by these events, and it was several weeks before she was restor- 
ed to perfect health. 

It appears that her impressions upon that dreadful night were simi- 
lar to mine; she had seen Dalton rapidly approaching on the water— 
she saw him throw his arms above his head and sink—she heard the 
shriek. Then again the face appeared above the waters; there was 
blood upon it: she must then have lost consciousness, as she did not see 
the last struggle nor hear the dying cry of poor Dalton; for that it was 
not he whom we beheld no earthly power shall ever persuade me. 

; It may be imagined with how much anxiety we looked forward to 
tidings from Canada; and so strong were our convictions of Dalton’s 
death, that we were almost amazed on receiving a letter addressed in 
his handwriting. It was dated from the Back Lakes two days before 
the eventful evening, and written in his happiest manner. He inform- 
ed me that he was making arrangements for the disposal of his land in 
Canada, on completing which he intended sailing for Jamaica; and ina 

stscript to my wife he alluded jestingly to their ghostly compact. Re- 
leved, but not satisfied, I turned to my other letters, glanced over the 
newspapers, and went to bed with a mind ill at ease and an undefinable 
sense of evil tidings. 

But as time passed and we received no confirmation of our fears, we 
began to persuade ourselves that we had both been the victims of a 
fanciful delusion ; and when on returning one evening from a long walk 
we were informed by a servant, who came to meet us, that a stranger 

ad arrived and was waiting to see us at the cottage, we hurried for- 
ward in the full expectation of meeting Dalton. 

At the garden-gate, dressed in deep mourning, stood old Wells, Dal- 
tons faithful servant, who, while the honest tears of grief rolled down 
his weather-beaten face, informed us in a few words of his master’s 
~~ by drowning on the evening of the 14th March. 
gist Gerla shock of these sad tidings having passed, the poor fellow 
var tein ~f on truthful lauguage, the following particulars of 


ant some days previous to his death, Dalton had been employed in 





‘ posing of his land. On the 18th March he had made an appointment 
omeet his agent at a place called Beaver Creek, for the purpose of 
ola him final instructions. Wells left himin the room at about nine 
clock in the evening. During the night he heard him walking to and 
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He spoke this seriously and calmly. The old man promised te do all 
he required, but hoped he would long outlive him. 

Dalton shook his head and proceeded to give other directions, in- 
forming Wells, among other matters, that he had liberally provided for 
him and his wife. is last werds were, ‘‘ Remember what I have told 

ou.”’ 
"He then went out, declining Wells’s offer to accompany him. He never 
returned alive. 

The old man continued to relate that Dalton, who often boasted that 
he had never broken a promise or failed in an appointment, met the 
agent, to whom he gave all necessary instructions. It wes six o’clock 
before he turned homewards ; the snow was falling heavily, and in the 
darkness he probably lost his way, for he did not take the direct road 
At about eight o’clock he was seen by an Indian crossing a lake about 
a mile from his house; the ice had begun to break up, but, by the aid 
of a pole which he used for wen og across the occasional chasms which 
intersected the lake, he reached in safety within about a hundred 
yards of the shore; he then probably threw away the pole and broke 
through the ice. 

** Long before this time,” continued poor Wells, ‘‘I had become 
alarmed for my master’s safety, aud had gone in search of him: but I 
took the direct road and missed him. My wife distinctly heard his 
cries; but they sounded more like the screams of drowning cattle than 
a man’s voice. She said she thought it was a horse that had broken 
through the ice. It was morning before we found him; he was frozen 
hard, and his hands and face were much cut by the ice.” 

All was true, then, and at the very hour,—at the very moment, pro- 
bably (making allowanee for the difference of time in America and the 
West Indies),—that we beheld Dalton he was dying a miserable death 
at a distance of 2000 miles; and as he died so he appeared to us,—the 
blanket coat, with the hood drawa over his head; the gun on his 
back, tLe pole in his hand; even as he was last seen in life, so we be- 
held him. 

The contents of the packet which my poor friend had sent me related 
principally to affairs of a private nature, to which it is unnecessary 
hereto refer. In a long letter to me he stated that, confident of his ap- 
proaching death, having received his warning, he had intrusted to his 
faithful servant the duty of conveying to me his last wishes; and it 
was with the big tears rolling down my cheeks that I read the dying 
words of my noble-hearted friend. Tomy wife he wrote in a strain of 
gratitude and affection, and concluded with the following remarkable 
passage :— 

I had been sitting up reading later than usual and had closed my book weary, 
but not disposed to eleep, when I heard a knocking at my window, and on lookizg 
up distinctly saw a white figure beckoning tome. You may fancy that such an 
apparition at such atime and place, startled me. I arose,and, opening the win. 
dow, looked furth. It was a bitterly cold night, and a sharp, piercing wind, struck 
upon me as I raised the sash. At that moment [I felt a touch upon my arm, and 
found myself face to face with a female figure. Her features were but too famil- 
iar tom- ; they were those of my vindictive ancestress. whose portrait you have 
so often admired and marvelled at. She was deadly pale, and looked at me, not 
in anger but with a deeply sorrowful expression, as if bewailing the fate which she 
was about to bring upon me. I know not how long she gazed upon me. She did 
not utter a sound, but slowly retiring without turning her face from me, and beck 
oningas if for me to follow, she was lost in the darkness of the woods. A strange 
fe..ling now stole over me. I was not alarmed, but,on the contrary, felt as if a 
weight had been removed from my mind. I was calm, cool and resigned, for I felt 
that the sentence wasirrevocably passed, and that I must die. Perhaps before 
another sun shail arise all will be over. With a ferventtrust inthe mercy of God, 
lam prepared to meet my fate. Fain would I once more have met you, my best 
and kindest friends, but itis destined olherwise. Yet 1 remember our ag eement, 
and if the human will survives the trame, my departing spirit shall visi: you. And 
now farewell, and if sometimes when in the full enjoyment of all the happiness 
which is yet in store for you my image should intrude, think of me as an affection- 
ate brother, whose last thoughts were of your goodness and werth- 

Dalton was buried close to the scene of his last struggle. No stately 
monument, no polished marble, marks the grave; but beneath a grassy 
mound on the borders of his favourite lake, far from his kindred, home, 
and friends, the sacred stillness of his resting-place but seldom dis- 
turbed by the tread of man, 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 





A TERRIBLE TALE OF THE SEA. 


The loss of the Magpie, in 1826, was distinguished by circumstances 
ef remarkable horror. She was a smell schooner under the command 


of Lieut. Edward Smith ; and was sunk by asudden hurricane in the 
West Indies, in spite of every precaution to prepare for it. 

** At the moment of the vessel going down, a gunner’s mate ofthe 
name of Meldrum struck out and succeeded in reaching a pair of oars 
that were floating in the water ; to these he clung: and having divest- 
ed himself of a part of his clothing. he awaited in dreadful anxiety 
the fate of his companiuns. 

‘* Not asound met his ear; in vain his anxious gaze endeavoured 
to pierce the gloom, but the darkness was too intense. Minutes ap- 
peared like hours, and still the awful silence remained unbroken: he 
felt, and the thought was agony, that out of the twenty-four human 
beings who had so lately trod the deck of the schooner he alone was 
left. This terrible suspense became almost beyond the power of 
endurance; and he already began to envy the fate of his companions, 
when he heard a voice at no great distance inquiring if there was any 
one near. He answered in the affirmative; and pushing out in the 
direction from whence the sound proceeded, he reached a boat to which 
seven persons were clinging, amongst whom was Lieutenant Smith, 
the commander of the sloop. 

**So far this was a subject of congratulation ! he was no longer 
alone ; but yet the chances of his ultimate preservation were as dis- 
tant as ever. 

** The boat, which had been placed on the booms of the schooner, had 
fortunately escaped clear of the sinking vessel, andif the men had waited 
patiently, was large enough to have saved them all ; but the sud- 
denness of the calamity had deprived them of both thought and pru- 
dence. Several men had attempted to climb in on one side; the con- 
sequence was, the boat heeled ever, became half fill with water, and 
then turned keel uppermost ; and when Meldrum reached her, he 
— some stretched across the keel and others hanging on by the 
sides. 

** Matters could not last long in this way ; and Mr. Smith, seeing 
the impossibility of any of the party being saved if they continued in 
their present position, endeavoured to bring them to reason by point- 
ing out the absurdity of their conduct. To the honour of the men, 
they listened with the same respect to their commander as if they had 
been on board the schooner ; those on the keel immediately relinquish- 
ed their hold, and succeeded with the assistance of their comrades in 
righting the boat. Two of their number got into her and commenced 
baling with their hats, whilst the others remained in the water sup- 
porting themselves by the gunwales. 

‘* Order being restored, their spirits began to revive, and they en- 
tertained hopes of escaping from their present peril: but this was of 
short duratiun ; and the sufferings which they had as yet endured were 
nothing in comparison with what they had now to undergo. 

“The two men had scarcely commenced baling then the cry was 
heard of‘ A shark, a shark! No words can describe the consternation 
which ensued : itis well known the horror sailors have of these voracious 
animals, who seem apprized by instinct when their prey is at hand. 
All order was at an end ; the boat again capsized, and the men were 
lett struggling in the waters. The general safety was neglected, and 
it was every man for himself; no sooner hal one got hold of the boat 
than he was pushed away by another, and in this fruitless contest more 
than one life was nearly sacrificed. 

‘** Even in this terrible hour their commander remained cool and 
collected ; his voice was still raised in words of encouragement, and as 
the dreaded enemy did not make its appearance, he again succeeded in 
fe tars them to renew their effurts to clear the boat. The night 

ad passed away—it was about ten o'clock on the morning of the 28th: 
the baling had progressed without interruption: a little more exertion 





and the boat would have been cleared, when again was heard the cry 
of ‘ *he sharks, the sharks ’ But this was no false alarm; the beat 
a second time capsized, and the unhappy wen were literally cast 
amongst a shoal of these terrible monsters. 

* The men for a few minutes remained uninjured, but not untouch- 
ed; forthe sharks actually rubbed against their victims, and, to use 
the exact words of one of the survivors, ‘ frequently over the 
boat and between us whilst resting on the gunwale.’ This, however, 
did not last long: a shriek soon told the fate of one of the men: a 
shark had seized him by the leg, dyeing the water with his blood; 
another shriek followed, and another man disappeared. 

‘* But these facts are almost too horrible to dwell upon: human na- 
ture revolts from so terrible a picture ; we will therefore hurry over 
this part of our tale. 

“ Smith had witnessed the suffering of his followers with the deep- 
est distress; and although aware that in all probability he must soon 
share the same fate, he never fora moment appeared to think of him- 
self. There were but six men left; and these he endeavoured to sus- 
tain by his example, cheering them on to furtherexertions. They had 
once more recommenced their labours to clear out the boat, when one 
of his legs was seized by ashark. Even whilst suffering the most hor- 
rible torture he restrained the expression of his feelings, for fear of in- 
creasing thealarm of the men; but the powers of his endurance were 
doomed to be tried to the utmost; another limb was scrunched from his 
body, and, uttering a deep groan, he was about to let go his hold, 
when he was seized by two of his men and placed in the stern- 
sheets. 

** Yet when his whole frame was convulsed with agony, the energies 
of his mind remained as strong as ever: his own pain was disr . 
he thought only of the preservation of hiscrew. Calling to his side a 
lad of the name cf Wilson, who appeared to be the strongest of the re- 
maining few, he exhorted him, in the event of his surviving, to inform 
the Admiral that he was going to Cape Ontario in search of the pirate 
when the unfortunate accident occurred. ‘Tell him,’ he continued, 
‘that my men have done their duty, and that no blame is attached to 
them. I have but one favour to ask, and that is that he will promote 
Meldrum to be a gunner.’ 

‘* He then shook each man by the hand and bade them farewell. By 
degrees his strength began to fail, and at last became so exhausted 
that he was unable to speak. He remained in this state until the 
sunset, when another panic seized the men from a reappearance of 
the sharks ; the boat gave alurch, and the gallant commander found 
an end to his sufferings in a watery grave.—Gil/y’s Shipwrecks of the 
Royal Navy. s 


THE NEW BASILICA AT MUNICH. 


A correspondent of a London paper, writing from Munich on the 24th of Novem- 
ber. gives the following gramhic account of the completion and inauguration of one 
ofthe artistic monuments for which that German Athens is so deservedly cele- 


brated.—E£d. Alb. 


The first stone of the Basilioa of St. Bonifazius was laid by King 
Ludwig in 1835, in celebration of his Si/berner Hochzeit,—or the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his marriage. It has taken fifteen years to com- 
plete and enrich it with sculptures, arabesques, frescoes, and carving 
in wood. Last week the rich gold and silver vessels, the gold and sil- 
ver crucifixes, the altar-cloths and splendid robes for the priests, the 
embroidered banners and canopies, the velvet cushions, the gorgeous 
carpets, thrones, and seats required by the pomp of the Catholic wor- 
ship, were exhibited three daysin the church to the public, who stream- 
ed thither in crowds. To-day was the consecration. 

This church may be considered unique; being a revival of the Ba- 
silicas of the fifth and sixth centuries—a Roman hall of justice con- 
verted into a Christian temple It is built entirely of beautiful dark 
red brick. Adjoining it, is the monastery of the Benedictine Monks, 
built also of brick, and with the same round-arched windows as the 
church,—of which, indeed, it seems a portion. A portico supported 
by eight noble limestone columns, runs along the front of the Basilica ; 
and the three lofty doors, rich with emblematical carvings in wood and 
stone, lead into the church. The interior is divided into five naves by 
sixty four columns of grey marble, with exquisitely-sculptured white 
marble capitals and bases. Entering by the middle door, the lofty 
centre nave stretches away before the spectator,—an avenue of noble 
columns supporting upon rounded arches an expanse of wall glowing 
with arabesques and frescoes, and perforated by a long row o 
round-topped windows, high up, and near the roof; which after the 
manner of the old basilicas, exposes its beams and rafters to view, but 

ilt and ornamented, and glittering with stars on a deep azure ground. 
This centre nave terminates in a lofty semi-circular niche, wherein, 

approachet by a flight of twelve steps, rises the high altar. 

ba the wall above the high altar, on a gold ground, and divided from 
each other by the typical palm-tree, stand the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity in Bavaria:—St. Bonifazius, 8t. Benedict, St. Willibald, St. 
Corbinian, St. Rupert, St. Gimmeran, St. Cilian, and St. Magnus. 
Above them floats Christ, as the head and symbol of the Church tri- 
umphant,—surrounded by a glory of Cherubim and Seraphim, and with 














the Virgin and St. John the Baptist praying at his feet. Beneath the 
high altar and its flight of steps extends the crypt. Two side altars 
terminate the outer naves, as the high altar the principal nave. Above 
the side altar to the _ is the Virgin and child receiving the ho 

of the patron saint of the Bavarian royal family ; above the one on the 
left is the martyrdom of St. Stephen,—the most beautiful of all the 
frescoes in the Basilica,—the most beautiful, Iam almost inclined to say 
of all the frescoes in Munich. St Stephen, with his meek, pale face, 
and with clasped hands, falls to the earth beneath the cruel stones of 
his assailants like a broken white lily. 

These altar-pieces are, together with the other frescoes in the Basili- 
ca, painted by Hess and his assistants. The history of St. Boniface te 
whom the church is dedicated, is told in a series of frescoes which 
extend along either side of the centre nave, above the noble columns of 
which I have spoken. There are twelve principal incidents from his 
life; commencing with his reception as a child among the Benedictine 
monks, and his departure from England to Germany upon his perilous 
mission,—and ending with his martyrdom in Friesland, and his burial 
in the Abbey of Fulda. The lesser events are told in smaller designs 
alternating with the large frescoes,—and are painted in grey on a 
blue ground, so managed as to suggest sky. Many of these smaller 
designs are peculiarly beautiful. They are in octagonal compartments, 
—and are surrounded by graceful arabesques of crimson, green, gold, 
and lilac, on a deep checolate ground. Below the frescoes illustrative 
of the life of St. Boniface, is a series of medallion heads of the Popes; 
and above the frescoes, alternating with the round arched windows, and 
painted on a gold ground, are groups of saints and martyrs who lived 
and suffered for the propagation of Christianity in Germany. The 
effect of this centre nave is that of a gorgeous solemn missal. 

The walls of the church are a mosaic of rich marbles :—dark greens 
—dull, ruddy browns and reds—and delicate greys and lilacs. Oppo- 
site the side altars, and to the right and left as you enter the church by 
the side doors, are two little chape!s—the chapel for baptism and the 
chapel for burial. There is a peculiar simplicity, solemnity and dig- 
nity about the whole edifice. 

The ceremony of consecration was to commence, we understood, at 
half: past seven o'clock in the morning. Long streaks of golden and 
pale pink light from the newly-risen sun stretched athwart a sombre 
grey sky, as we set out towards the church, and wonderfully enhanced 
the beauty of the Pinacothek and Glyptothek, which we passed on our 
way to the Basilica: —the Basilica and the Convent attached to it be- 
ing only separated by a wall from the beautiful white marble temple 
which faces the Glyptothek, and which is erected for the annual exhi- 
bition of paintings here. The streets were as yet almost vacant, al- 
though the bells of the Basilica now for the first time summoned the 
good citizeas. As we turned, however, into the street in which the 
church stands, we were greeted by soundsof life. The burgher-guard, 
preceded by their band, marched along, and all the houses were fes- 
tooned with moss garlands, gay flags, carpets, and pictures hung out 
from the windows and balconies. Tall cedar-trees in tubs were p 
within the portico of the Basilica, one on either side of the lofty car- 
ved doors. Few people, however, had as yet congregated. 

The citizen guard stationed itself before the church with much pa- 
rade; and soon the crowd grew. A school of little girls, in white 
dresses, and each bearing her little nosegay in her ak and a school 
of little boys, drew up on the steps of the portico. And now the Arch- 
bishop, in his purple robes, descended from his carriage,—was received 
by the priests, —was presented with the heavy golden key of the church, 
—nd, beneath a crimson canopy which was borne above him blessed, 
annointed, and sprinkled with holy water the portal of the church, 
previous to entering it. People then crowded into the court-yard in 


which stant the church and the monastery, as well as the monks’ gar- 
den wiih its long pleached alleys and flower-beds. 


And now, with 
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crucifixes borne aloft, and sotewing crimson banners,—with white and 
black robed priests and choristers chanting in loud voices from large 
missals which they bore before them,—witha train of emaciated young 
Si isters,—with the twelve Benedictine Brothers in their long 
gowns, with @ proccssion of magistrates and citizens,—with the 
little boys’ and girls’ schoois, and all the scholars of the Latin school, 
arrayed in purple dress-coats with velvet collurs, like a set of stunted 
little men,—came the aagnitehep in his gorgeous white and golden 
robes, with his mitre on his head. He walked beneath a canopy of 
and crimson, his vestments borne by attendant priests; and with 
upraised hand, on which glittered his large amethyst ring, and with 
muttering lips, blessed the church. Three times the procession encir- 
cles the church; now the Archbishop sprinkles the church with holy 
water from a silver vessel with a bunch of holy herbs,—now he sprin- 
kles the multitude; the choristers sing,—the five bells of the Basilica, 
each bearing the name of a saint, and exquisitely cast, peal from the 

belfry—and the outer walls are consecrated. 

But, for the unlucky public co/lected outside the church, there now 
commenced a most tedious time. For two mortal hours did they wait 
antil the church doors should be flang open; the only incident to be- 

e the cold and weariness being the arrival of a carriage full of car- 
Seals in their violet robes, violet caps, white fur and fine linen—and 
the constant, sudden and annoying charges of the stupid burgher-guard 

the patient crowd. ; 

At length the huge doors were swung back, and in poured the mul- 
titude, met by a fragrant breath of incense. The high altar glowed and 

littered with its bevy of priests. At the foot of the twelve steps lead- 
fe to it were placed crimson seats on either hand, on which was a small 
a of gaily attired gentlemen,—a group of bright forms to the 
right, the more soberly arrayed magistracy vo the left. The rail- 
ing which inclosed the high altar, the flight of steps, and the seats were 
decorated with moss and a greenhouse plants in full bloom. Tall 
laurels, myrtles, and orange-trees in huge tubs were arranged in rows 
on either side of the steps, and interspersed with lovely aloes and grace- 
ful palm-like plants, which drooped their tender fresh sprays with ex- 
quisite carelessness over the balustrades. 

Then commenced a bewildering succession of ceremonies.The Arch- 
bishop sprinkled the holy water,—anointed the walls, the candlesticks, 
the es, the gold and silver vessels,—chanted and prostrated him- 
self before the altar; rows of priests, young and old, with burning ta- 

, ascended and descended the steps; the Archbishop was robed and 

-robed ; sate upon a raised seat to the right of the altar, his head 
resplendent in his mitre,his amethyst ring sparkling on his gloved hand, 
his feet resting on a splendidly embroidered violet carpet,—the four 
cardinals, with long white and goldembroidered mantles covering their 
violet robes, kneeling around him, or seated upon low amber-coloured 
seats at his feet; priests knelt before him with their large open mis- 
sals, out of which he chanted; thechoristers responded ; now he blesses 
the great golden crucifix,—now the golden candlesticks of the high al- 
tar, and the altar itself; the candlesticks are borne back to their places, 
—young priests put tapers into them one by one, they are lighted, and 
the whole altar is consecrated and arrayed. Gorgeous crimson carpets 

are unrolled and cover the steps; the little girls in white scatter their 
nosegays; the bells peal’out; the organ resounds through the vast 
church with its thrilling tones; the Te Deum is sung: priests and 
ple adore: and the glorious sunshine pours in through the many win- 
ws, glitters on the golden walls, and lights up the marble columns, 
but sperkles with the greatest splendour on the bright fresh leaves of 
the laurel, orange, aod mpetis trees. Their leaves burn with such a 
ical brilliancy and freshness, that in comparison the gorgeous hues 

of the walls fade into an earthly dimness. 

While the sunlight thus floods the centre aisle, leaving the rest of 
the church, with its forest of columns, in a mysterious mistiness and 
ee ae mass is performed. As it terminates the distant sound of 

ming cannon is heard, mingling with the pealing organ and the 
ringing of the bells. The Archbishop is unrobed by his attendant 
riests, whilst the altar is covered with its fine white linen napkins. 

e descends the steps, and passes out of the consecrated Basilica, bles- 
sing the people :—and the ceremonies are at an end. 


THE LONE STAR. 
I.—THE DEPARTURE FROM PORT. 


Many years ago, not long after the death of Cromwell, and while the 
West Indies were still infested by a lawless crew of outlaws from all 
nations, a tal: brig took her departure from Bristol, bound for Jamaica, 
with a cargo of considerable value, and numerous passengers, emigrants, 
supercargo, and others. The Royal Charley was a sound brig of 400 
tons, a good sailer, well-armed, and tolerably well-manned. tes Cap- 
tain was a weather-beaten tar, who knew almost every sea where the 
English flag had yet waved, and his passengers felé a proportionable 
amount of confidence from their knowledge of his experience. There 
were on board several personages of very ordinary character, but 
“7 a few connected with our narrative, and to these alone can we now 
refer, 

Mr. James Bowen was a wealthy proprietor going out to reside per- 
manently in Jamaica, accompanied by his hter, a nephew, and sev- 
eral workmen whom he had selected for their intél @ and honesty. 
This gentleman was one of those straightforward, frank Englishmen 
who please at a glance, and whose lives of utility and perseverance 
prove as useful to those around them as they are table unto them- 
selves. His wife had been an excellent and worthy woman; but after 
being his partner for nearly thirty years, she had recently died, leav- 
ing him an only daughter, who was now a very beautiful girl of about 
two or three and twenty. Well informed, accomplished, and extreme- 
ly fascinating, she seemed formed by nature to prove the delight of her 

and the pride of him who should win her maiden affections. 
jut Eleanor Bowen was a romantic girl, given to melancholy moods and 
reverie: having formed in her own mind a model of s man, she had as 
yet found no one to come up to her ideas—a very common occurrence 
when people expect anything unreasonable. Fond of romance and po- 
etry, well-read in Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, and even Milton, El- 
eanor dearly loved mystery and ideality. A plain, positive man would 
never have done for her, and yet Henry Postans, her cousin by the 
mother’s side, who accompanied them on their journey, was plain and 
tive enough, and he was the only serious suitor she had yet had. 
enry was Mr. Bowen's only male relative. The child of a young and 
favourite sister, he had been educated as a clerk, and when old enough, 
had been taken by his uncle as a junior partner. He had in early 
outh been used to poverty, but since eighteen, his uncle’s generosity 
fed made him independent enough: and now that a marriage between 
him and Eleanor was projected, brilliant indeed was the prospect before 
him. The sole inconvenience was, that his cousin had flatly rejected 
him; but this the young man Ln sey only as coquetry, which time 
would get over. As he really loved ker, he lived in hope. 

Before starting, royal officers came on b ard and carefully examined 
every me r. A leading officer of Cromwell's had been denounced 
as in England, and about to escape, and the vigilance of the officials of 
every port was great. The list was gone over, the vessel searched in 
every imaginable quarter, and then the anchor was weighed, the sails 
loosened to the breeze, and the Roya! Charley started on her way. It 
was a lovely May morning, and Eleanor sat on the raised quarter- 
deck bray Sve evolutions of the crew and the physiognomies of the 
passengers. The crew was motley enough in character, but her eye at 
once singled out ene among them who certainly formed a marked con- 
trast to all his companions. He was a tall handsome man of about thir- 
ty, with expansive forehead, eyes that pierced to the very heart, and a 
look of command which could not be mistaken. The young lady could 
not keep her eyes off him. From the time of the loosening of the sails, 
he had been busy everywhere, below and aloft. He hauled the ropes 
and halyards as if they never had been out of his hands, and yet his 
gait was to all appearance far more that-of a soldier than a sailor. 

About two hours after leaving Bristol, and after a long look round the 
horizon, Eleanor noticed him come aft, pass the captain, who bowed, 
she thought, with unusual tfulness, and go dowa into the cabin. 

Our romantic young lady’s ideas were at once excited. There was a 
mystery to unravel it was quite clear, and she could not help rejoicing 
at a circumstance which promised to take away from the tedious mono- 
tony of aseavoyage. Something to think about is almost as good as 
something to talk about or see, and what with her favourite poets and 
her mysterious sailor, Miss Bowen began to fancy she might pass the 
time of her journey pleasantly enough. She had been at sea too often 
to have the diversion of seasickness, which usually occupies a week 
with sensitive people, and the stranger was quite a godsend. 

While these thoughts were in her mind the sailor came up on deck, 
but differently clothed. He wore a semi-Spanish costume, with slouch- 
ed hat and plumes, a swordand brace of pistols—all showing off a most 
remarkably handsome face and elegant figure. He advanced towards 
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Postans, and some other » bowed politely but rather haugh- 
tily to them, hastily fixed his black eyes on Eleanor, and then 

them to lean his folded arms on the bulwarks, where he sunk into a deep 
reverie. All the passengers were puzzled, while the young lady’s heart 
quite beat with excitement. It was clear that she had fallen upon a 
genuine, undeveloped mystery, and she considered herself a very happy 
woman. 

** A good leading breeze this, captain ?” suddenly said the stranger, 
turning round ; ‘‘and one that, if it would but last, might run us to 
port in forty days.” 

“« True, sir, true ; but winds are variable,” replied the worthy skip- 
er with a smile and a bow ; ‘‘ and we'll be very apt to find it contrary 
efore the week’s out.” 

‘* Before night perhaps,” continued the stranger, after a steady and 
careful examination of the heavens. ‘ There’s a south-easterly look 
about the sky I. don’t at all like. Perhaps it may keep off until to-mor- 
row, but erack on everything, Captain Montrose, if you would get off 
theland. Shove out the studding-sail booms, and loosen royals.” 

** Ay, ay, sir !” replied the skipper, with whom the stranger’s word 
seemed law. 

‘Wait a while!” cried the other quickly, looking down to leeward, 
and lowering his voice ; ‘* there’s a sizeable craft yonder trying to get 
to windward of us, and may be she’s no good. Haul aft the starboard 

braces ; helm a-weather,” 

The captain immediately followed his directions, which immediately 
brought the stranger astern, and the brig lay down to a pretty stiff 
breeze, going through the water with considerable rapidity. It soon 
became evident that the vessel behind was a man-of-war in chase, and 
the captain and stranger exchanged significative glances. 

** We must keep on this tack for another hour,” said the stranger ; 
“* keep her rap ful! ; don’t lift thesails, boys. She’ll stand the breeze, 
never fear. She’s a good ship, and minds her helm.” 

The skipper now drew the other on one side. An animated conversa- 
tion ensued. The tone of the captain was respectful, and even rather 
imploring; the other's was calm and commanding. Presently they 
looked over the stern. 

** Her poop is now clearly visible,” exclaimed theskipper ; ‘* an hour 
ago I only sawher maintop. She’s gaining ground fast.” 

** She can’t reach us before night, captain, and then we’ll be amid 
the shoals and rocks I wot of, where she will never follow. Trust to 
me. I defy the myrmidons of the man Stuart.” 

‘* Hush !’’ said theskipper in alarm. There was no one near, how- 
ever, but Eleanor, whose eyes were fixed curiously on the white sails 
of the stranger vessel; and who, although she distinctly heard the 
words, made no sign of baving done so. 

Hours passed withovt producing much evident change in the state of 
affairs, though it was clearly visible to an experienced eye that the 
man-of-war sailed at leasta knot an hour better than the merchant- 
man. But it was dark, and there was no moon until midnight. On this 
both captain and his mysterious passenger counted for safety. 

The cabin passengers supped together, and when they came on deck 
it wasdark. High land was clearly visible ahead, however, despite 
the gloom. Thestranger took a keen look around, and then, standing 
by the captain on the quarter-deck, gave his directions in a whisper. 

‘* All hands about ship—tumble up—down with the helm—tacks and 
sheets—mainsail haul—belay !” were orders as rapidly obeyed as given ; 
and then when the brig forged ahead, according to a plan previously 
arranged, dead silence prevailed, not a light was allowed to be shown, 
and the Royai Charley went back almost the way she had come. Pre- 
sently the stranger sprang quickly to the wheel 

‘*Square yards!’ he shouted; “‘ haul up the weather clue of the 
mainsail.” The skipper himself ran to obey, and in five minutes the 
Royal Charley was right before the wind, with foaming breakers right 
tot left, and but a narrow channel in which she could move. This 
continued for about a quarter of an hour, when the stranger left the 
wheel, and bade the captain lay to» The yards were braced round, and, 
those forward counteracting those aft, the brig became motionless. 
Everytuing was now ready. An old jolly-boat, with a short mast, was 
lowered, an immense lantern was fastened to the top of the mast, and the 
thing let loose. Ata distance it presented all the appearance of a 
vessel anchored outside the breakers, afraid to moveinthe dark. This 
aimple plan—one oiten resorted to, but still often successful—carried 
out, the sails were again filled, the helm put down, and away went the 
good brig on her first course, free from all serious anxiety with regard 
to her pursuer. 


Il.-—- THE VOYAGE OUT. 


Early next morning Eleanor came on deck, where she found the un- 
known quietly walking up and down, with all the calm of a man who 
felt perfectly safe. There was nothing in sight but blue sky and water. 
It was a lovely day. The wind was fair, the sails bellied to the breeze, 
the masts bent under the stiff pressure, and all seemed to promise a 
pleasant voyage out. Eleanor sat down and looked upon the sea, but 
her thoughts were not there. She had scarcely slept all night for 
thinking of him who now walked by her, his arms folded, his brow knit, 
and his eyes fixed onthedeck. She was strangely puzzled to know who 
he could be. 

** You seem a good sailor, miss?” said he suddenly speaking in a full 


of @ polish od geue y ber side, and with all the ease, elegance, and grace 


**Pretty good!” said Eleanor with a start of unfeigned surprise. 
** This is my fourth long voyage ” 

‘© You have been atraveller? Isuppose you know the West Indies 
well?” 

**T know nothing of them save what can be seen round my father’s 
plantation in Jamaica.” 

The stranger, seemingly encouraged by her words, sat down by her 
side, and began speaking of the various islands round the Mexican gulf, 
of the buccaneers and Spaniards, of the Spanish Main, and of all the 
wonders and curiosities of a place then comparatively little known. 
His descriptions were clear and deeply interesting, and Eleanor was 
much surprised at the immense knowledge displayed by so young a 
man, who from his conversation had evidently spent the greater part of 
his life in England. He frankly owned to the lady that he was an 
officer of the famed Ironsides, that he had been a favourite with Crom- 
wel!, and consequently was proportionably detested by the reigning 

wers. He had only been in England, he said, three weeks on family 

usiness; but during this time he had been tracked like a wild beast of 
the woods, and was glad to breathe the free air of the sea once more. 
He entered into picturesque details of his adventures which singu- 
larly interested his listener, who, from education and religious feeling, 
felt much sympathy with the animated speaker. Suddenly, however, 
he turned his talk back to the gulf, as Mr. Bowen and Mr. Postans 
came on deck. A rapid glance made Eleanor aware that his confiden- 
tial avowals were for herself alone 

** Good-morning, father dear,” said Eleanor, advancing to meet him; 
‘<here am I up to my ears in histories of buccaneers and pirates. Pray 
Heaven we meet none of them !” 

‘“* Art so fearful of them, lady ?” remarked the stranger. 

** And surely no wonder. They are terrible men. I would not like 
to fall into the hands of Henry Morgan, or Montbar, or’”’—— 

‘** Him of the Lone Star,’’ continued the lronside with a smile. 

‘* Pray who is he?” 

** No man knows,” answered the other. ‘‘ He is said to own the love- 
liest craft in all the gulf, to lie about in unknown places, coming down 
like a thundercloud on unsuspecting merchantmen in the very places 
where they count themselves safe. Many a good ship has been picked 
up by his swift brigantine just off a port.” 

**God preserve us from the bloody-minded knave!” said Henry Pos- 
tans. ‘‘ We have heard enough of him in Bristol. He wages a war of 
extermination against the Spaniards, though he never touches English 
merchantmen ; but, strangely enough, he has captured many English 
men-of-war of twice his force by sheer cunning. A magnificent re- 
ward is offered for his apprehension.” 

**T never heard that he was bloody-minded”, replied the Roundhead 
quietly ; “‘ I always was told that he never took life except in fair fight ; 
but there are many rumours afloat, and no man can say which are true 
and which are false.” 

-The conversation continued some time in the same tone, and by break- 
fast-time a considerable amount of intimacy had sprung up between 
the parties. There is no place like a ship for breaking down the bar- 
riers that society raises between man and man. Some days passed 
over, and the Commonwealth officer became unceasing in his attentions 
to Miss Bowen. He was ever at her side, and as his talents, education, 
conversational powers, and experience, were vastly superior to those of 

Heury Postans, Eleanor could not but pay him almost exclusive atten- 
tion. At the end of a fortnight it was evident that the young men were 
declared rivals, and a coolness ensued A greit change was then visi- 
ble in both men. The Roundhead became gay, light-hearted, merry ; 
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light. The merchant became moody, sullen, and silent, and thus almogt 
destroyed every chance of rivalry which might have existed. 

Still Eleanor made no marked distinction between them, except ag 
regards listening to the one more than to the other. ‘This she could 
scarcely avoid, for there was no comparison between the colloquial pow. 
ers of the rivals. The father seemed scarcely aware of what was goj 
on. He had habituated himself to look on Henry Postans as his future 
son-in-law ; and like many other parents in a similar position, he hard. 
ly thought it ible that another should attempt to interfere with 
such comfortable and satis/actory arrangements. About three weeks 
however, after their departure from Bristol, two brief scenes occurred 
which brought matters to a climax. 

After dinner one day, Eleanor and the stranger went on deck, the 
assengers scattered themselves about, while Mr. Bowen and Henr 
’ostans remained alone. The young man abruptly addressed his senior 

partner, and expressed his regret that his hopes of a nearer and dearer 
tie wereatanend. The old man, much surprised, asked for an expla- 
nation. It was given. Postans explained that since the first interview 
between Eleanor and the mysterious unknown, an evident attachment 
had sprung up on both sides, which rendered his future assiduities out 
of place. He therefore begged to withdraw his pretensions, and ho 
that this unfortunate change in his prospects would not alter their con- 
nection of affection and business. Mr. Bowen would not believe the 
young man ; but the nephew insisted, and the uncle at length yielded 
to the other’s solemn assertions. He then explained that his property 
in houses, lands, and moneys in England was intended for his daughter, 
while his West Indian estates, negroes, and business, were all for hig 
nephew. A will existed, he said, prepared, in case of his death before 
the expected marriage, which provided for everything, save a large sum 
in specie which he was taking out to Jamaica, where he wanted it for 
immediate use. The young man thanked his uncle warmly, and after 
again expressing his sorrow at the severe disappointment he had re- 
ceived, joined some planters in a game ofcards, leaving the father wrap- 
ay in deep taought. He was a fond and affectionate parent, devoted. 
y attached to his child, and it never crossed his miad to think of 
thwarting her affections He determined, however, to have an expla- 
nation with the stranger next day, as, except that the Captain showed 
him great deference, nothing was known about him. 

Towards midnight Henry Postans retired hastily to his room with a 
dark and moody countenance. 

On deck another scene had taken place. 

‘In three weeks more,” said the stranger as he and Eleanor leaned 
over the bulwarks, ‘* our pleasant journey will be over,” 

It was a lovely night, though rather dark, except below upon the 
waters, where myriad phosphorescent lights denced around the ship as 
she cut lazily through the waves. All day it had been calm, the sun 
had shone on the mirror of the long billows so as to fatigue the sight, 
while a few vapoury clouds had floated across the sky. The wind was 
sinking and dying away, evidently before a change of weather. All was 
still, quiescent, and in repose. The two new friends felt the influence 
of the hour and of nature, and their hearts readily beat with similar 
emotions. Eleanor made no reply to the other’s speech, and he was tar 
from displeased at receiving no answer. 

‘* Will you bear in your mind some remembrance of our meeting, 
lady ?” said he after a long pause, during which he had in vain attempt- 
ed to get a glimpse of her averted face. 

‘**T shall never forget the kindness with which you have shortened 
my long journey by pleasant talk,” answered the lady in a low tone. 

** And may I hope that we may meet again ?” asked the Ironside sol- 
dier anxiously. 

** My father will be glad to see you at his house if you make any stay 
in Jamaica, and can spare time to visit Old Oak Plantation.” 

‘** Lady, why should I hesitate to speak frankly. I am a soldier and 
a gentleman, and if I come to your father’s house, it will be to beg your 
hand in marriage. I would not, however, put so delicate a question to 
your excellent parent without some word to encourage me. Our ac- 
quaintance has been short, lady, but on board ship days are weeks, 
and weeks months.” 

Receiving no reply, the Ironside poured forth in his own eloquent 
and energetic manner all his feelings; and at last, after nearly two 
hours of unceasing persuasion, obtained an avowal that, provided he 
could win her father’s consent, he might put faith in her generosity. 
He could not expect more, he had not dared hope so much. The joy of 
the soldier was grave and earnest ; he thanked Eleanor with the seri- 
ous and solemn tone of a man who unfeignedly felt that he had taken 
the most decisive step in life, and who fully appreciated the genuize 
value of such a prize as a@ woman's heart. The conversation of tht 
happy couple became more confidential after this, and it was nearly 
midnight when the young lady kissed her father’s forehead, and went 
to bed. 

1Il.—A TRAGEDY. 

Mr. James Bowen slept in a large and handsome cabin, of which one 
side was occupied by the captain. It was a little apart from thesleep- 
ing-room of the other passengers, the nearest to it being those occupied 
by the stranger and Mr. Henry Postans. The captain went on deck at 
midnight, and all the passengers went to their rooms, and dead si- 
lence soon prevailed below. The principal cabin, round which were 
the state-rooms of the party, was illumined by a dull lamp,which cast a 
fitful and imperfect light around as it swung from the roof. Nought 
was heard save the creaking of the ship’s timbers, as the vessel pitched 
and rolled in the tossing sea under a light breeze. Now and then the 
heavy breathing of some sleeper might be heard fora moment, but 
then all relaxed into deep tranquillity and repose. An hour 
after all had retired to rest, and then the door of one of the state- 
rooms was opened softly, a head protruded, two eyes glared wildly 
around, then a dark form came forth, and a man might have been seen 
orealehily stepping along the floor in the direction of the captain’s 
cabin. 

He listened an instant at the foot of the ladder which ted to the deck 
All was still; and after a cautious glance around, laid his hand on the 
handle of the door, turned it, and entered. The door was then cau- 
tiously and quietly closed behind himself by the midnight intruder. 
A pause ensued, and the man might have been heard groping about 
the cabin; then a low voice said, ‘‘ Who is there?” After that no sound 
was heard ; and at the expiration of ten minutes, the man again open- 
ed the door, and came out with a heavy bag in his hand. He breathed 
thickly, and almost tottered, but he was able to reach his room, and 
conceal himself in his bed. Presently, however, he struck a light, and 
for an hour was moving uneasily about his berth. Then again all was 
still and dark ; and when the watch was changed at four in the morn- 
ing dead silence prevailed. 

At eight next morning the captain was summoned to breakfast. He 
had retired to rest at four, and slept soundly. Like a true sailor, 
however, he was stirring in five minutes after he was called, and then 
proceeded to wake Mr. Bowen. He laid his hand upon his arm and 
shook him, but at the same instant started back witn horror and af- 
fright. A loud ory followed. lt was heard by several, but Henry Pos- 
tans and the unknown only came. 

‘* Your uncle is dead !”’ said the skipper in a voice of dismay. ‘He 
has died in his sleep.” 

** My God!” pero the nephew, who was pale and trembling. 

‘* He has been fuully murdered, smothered with his pillow!” exclaim- 
ed the stranger in a grave and bitter tone after a rapid but keen and 
searching examination of the body, while his eyes were fixed meaningly 
on Henry Postans. 

‘“‘ And no wonder, when men whom nobody knows are allowed to mix 
with men of substance and reputation,” said Henry Postans in a voice 
of mingled menace and horror. 

**Gentlemen, no quarrelling,” cried the half-bewildered captain. 
**Mr. Postans, if you allude to my friend, Colonel Sir Reginald Woolas- 
ton, I call upon you to retract your words. But, my God! is it true? 
Sir Reginald look again.” 

‘** Murdered!” repeated the stranger sternly—‘ murdered!” Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord,” but justice is man’s attribute in civil- 
ised climes. This horrible crime must be examined into.” 

A writing desk of rather large dimensions, which had been broken 
open, now caught alleyes. Sir Reginald moved towards it, and took u 
a roll of paper which had fallen out. He raised it, opened it, and read. 
It was the will of the deceased, and largely in Henry Postans’ favour. 
The soldier groaned, and turned pale. The nephew read over the 
other’s shoulder. 

*« My good, my poor uncle!” exclaimed the youg man. 

“ Captain,” said the soldier, drawing the skipper on one side, “ I have 
horrible suspicions. Did you notice anything peculiar between the 
uncle and the nephew last night ?” 

“Ay!” answered the other with a look of amazed horror; ‘ they 
were closeted two hours here, and warm and passionate words passed 
between them. After that, the young man played cards in the most 





the group iormed by the captain, Mr. bowen and daughter, Mr. Henry | a smile was ever on his lip, and his oye beamed with inexpressible de- 


reckless manner, and went to bed without a word of greeting.” 
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“ arked myself he said not -night unto his cousin,” mused 
gir Reginald. « But Eleanor. God of mercy! what shall be said unto 
her? Whereisshe?” — ; 

«She is on deck,” replied the captain. ’ ' 

«] will go break the fatal news unto her,” continued the Ironside. 

«Do you have the chamber of death put decent, and prepare for the 

lemn rites.” , 

ir] Reginald went on deck, followed by Postans. Their solemn and 
chilled look froze the greeting smile on Eleanor’s lips. She began to 
tremble. The officer approached her tenderly, and spoke in cautious 
words. Her father was indisposed—ill—very ill—ay, sick unto death 
~ dead—murdered! All this took long to tell: between every word 
gir Reginald had whole sentences ot affectionate condolence; and when 
the fatal truth burst upon the unhappy girl, she had been so wilily 

repared for it, that she heard the news with grief, passionate grief, 

ut without any of those sudden and fearful shocks which unhinge the 
functions of the mind, and drive reason from her stronghold, the brain. 
She was carried to bed, adraught admini+tered by the ship doctor, and 
presently, after a wild burst of tears; she slept. te 

At the breakfast-table that morning men looked suspiciously ana 
uneasily at each other; but eyes were especially fixed on the young ba- 
ronet and the murdered man’s nephew. Both were singularly agitat- 
ed, and suspicion, that most fleet of human reflections, was busily at 
work. Some suspected one, some the other, and yet no man spoke his 
thoughts. All ate in silence. They heard the faint sounds of the car- 

enter’s hammer preparing the coffin for the mun who had the day be- 
ore dined heartily and happily with them, and they shuddered. The 
yoid was doubly felt in the circumscribed world of a ship. The captain 
gat at the head of his table helping his guests mechanically. An acute 
observer might have noticed that after a while he became restless and 
uneasy, while his eye stealthily sought the countenance of the Ironside 
eficer. Captain Montrose evidently epee Sir Reginald. His love 
for Eleanor, the father’s preference for Henry Postans, the independent 
position in which the young lady was now placed, were all arguments 
of irresistible force to his mind. : 

So absent was he, that the mulatto steward, Josh, a servant of Sir 

Reginald’s, bad all the labour of attending to the passengers’ wants. 
Like his race in general, he performed his duty with alacrity and ab- 
ility, and the breakfast passed off. ; 

“Josh,” suddenly said Sir Reginald, rising, ‘‘come here into the cap- 
tain’s cabin.” 

«| Massa Reginald, go near de dead man! Rader not.” 

“ Come !” continued the other sternly, and the mulatto obeyed, 
though not without much of that superstitious reluctance which be- 
longs to his race. He took care, however, to turn his back on the 


body. 

oj osh,” said the officer, ‘I know who murdered this poor man, and 
80 do you.” 

“, | lh Reginald !’ cried the mulatto with a start of most unfeign- 
ed astonishment, while his eyes rolled uneasily in their sockets: ‘‘ I 
s’pose you say I did it nex’.’ 

“ God forbid, Josh ! But at all events I have strong evidence to make 
me believe that the nephew is the man. Now it must be found out be- 
fore we leave the ship, and I charge you to use your eyes. Let nota 
look or motion of the young man escape you. If you see anything to 
weaken or strengthen my suspicions, let me know.” 

«| will, marsa—nebber fear.” 

Sir Reginald said no more, but turning round, gazed mournfully and 
sadly on the corpse, and then leaving the cabin, passed througa the 
ward-room, and went on deck 


That evening, one hour before sunset, with the usual solemn rites, 
the remains of poor Mr Bowen were committed to the eae and Elea- 
nor was an orphan indeed. A gloom hung over the whole ship. A 
murder at sea is a rare and terrible thing, and the who'e population of 
that little world surrounded by waters were profoundly affected, while 
the more timid asked themselves with a shudder whose turn would come 
next? 
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THE ELISIUM OF VIENNA 


The “disium is neither more nor less than a cellar, or, rather, an 
indefinite collection of cellars, not ‘‘ rolled into one,” but branching 
of one into the other. Taey were the cellars of a convent, once upon @ 
time. Between eleven ani twelve, on a Sunday night, you may see 
half Vieuna pouring down the huge maw which opens to receive it, 
somewhat after the guise of the red cavern, supposed to represent the 
infernal regions, in ** Robert le Diable.” Men do not walk, they are 
shot down the stairs like coals out of a sack ; and you find yourself at 
the bottom before you are well aware of having left the platform, where 
you took your ticket. Here you go to the rignt or left, or straight on, 
and everywhere you find space crowded to suffocation. In one place 
supper-tables are ranged in long chambers, decorated to represent Al- 
pine scenes, and musicians, dressed like Tyroleans, are playing Styrian 
airs, under cover of an artificial chalet. You leave this, to enter a 
round room, painted and bespangled 2 ’orientale, an wherein ginger- 
bread gilding is plentiful ; Moorish galleries lead to Gothic corridors, 
and, when you issue from these, you find you have more stairs before 
you, and the clash of cymbals, trumpets, and drums, and the increasing 
ardour of the assistants, announce to yuu that something extraordinary 
is going un. Thisis the ‘‘great attraction” of the evening, the pro- 
cession of masks, the ‘* Masken Zug.” As to attempting to get near 
it you might as weil try to force your way throngh a stone-wall ; all 
that you can do is to follow the stream, anid watch what is going on 
from afar; but, to your infinite horror, you find, all of a sudden, that 
you-are on the vergeof a precipice, hanging on the very brink of an 
abyss! Why,I thought you were already deep in the bowels of the 
earth, and can there be anything deeper still? Vous verrez tout a 
Vheure. Beneath you is the ‘* Zug,” wending its motley way, large 
and lazy, as a boa that has dined. The subject is the emigration to 
California; and all the arsenal of Viennese wit nas been exhausted to 
find mottoes and devices for the maskers Leading to the level space, 
where the goraeare is defiling, isa broad and steep flight of stair:, 
down which, if there were not the help of the up current, you must be 
plunged head foremost. In your rear you have a good-humoured look- 
ing Wiener Bursch,a gargon café, or some such functionary, who goes 
on uninterruptedly, exclaiming, ‘‘ Schaun’s nd! schaun’s nd! i bitt 
ihnen, Schaun’s ja doch!” (Look ye, now look ye! Lord love you! 
look you here!) whilst your right hand is flanked by Prince L., the 
brother of a sovereign prince, and your left by a soldier, of the Mazzu- 
chelli regiment, who is trying with all his might not to crush you or 
injure your dress. But this is nothing: the startling sight is in front. 
° Don t tread upon my toes!” is a common objurgation, but here it is, 
‘don’t tread upon my nose!” and nothing can equal the anxiety of the 
upturned eyes which implore of you not to ‘ put them out!” ‘There ! 
you have advanced a step further, and your right foot is on the should- 
er ofa handsome captain of hussars, whe smiles gallantly and pays 
you & compliment, the sense of which is, that it is easy for you any- 
where to “walk over the course,” for you know him, and he is an 
hobitué at the Countess E——'s ; when this is past you find yourself in 
danger of sending your shoe through the lave of a housemaid’s cap, 
and, to save you of. yourself, you stretch out your arm and catch in 
espair at the string of dazzling stars upon an old general’s uniform. 
The hauber! is saved by its wearer’s having mounted a step, and then 
she rep and you laugh, and the old general laughs, and you loose 
your hold upon his crosses, and, by dint of much management on your 
part and on that of your cavalier, you arrive at the bottom, having, 
considering the circumstances, an incaleulably small number of dam- 
ged noses to answer for, but rich in the comprehensicn of what ‘ walk- 
the upon people’s heads” really means. And even now you are not at 
bee end. Lower still, by one long, winding staircase, is the Brazilian 
‘le road, and down you go. How deep you may be in your maternal 
a ement, when you enter upon the Lisenbahn, is more than I can un- 
poe ay to say, and you are not much inclined to care, for all your at- 
on ~ is engrossed by the rattling of the cars on the railroad, the 
(f ghing of the people in them ; the cracking of the postillions’ whips, 
: or the carriages on the rails are drawn by ponies,) and the scream- 
on and chattering of the cockatoos, parrots, and monkeys that, for the 
we Ag la couleur locale, are chained epee trees, real trees, over your 
ena ; ‘ Now, as I live !” cries out your companion, “ there’s Peppi !” 
hd he nods familiarly to one of the most aristocratic exquisites in 
oe Who is taking his tour de chemin de fer, (by the side of such a 
Lav d girl ') and you are not gone far before you are met by “ Tony” 
- Seppl , and the Lord knows who besides ; and then comes by a 
go h With a basket, who gives you bonbons, and, if it is not too late, you 
te — to the house of one of the ladies of your party, and rejoice over 
En from Dehne s. And in the thousands whom you have seen at the 
th ‘stum there is not a class that is not represented, from the prince to 
e chimney sweeper 
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to him by Austria, down to the girl who sweeps your bedroom floor in 
the absence of the head chamber-maid of the hotel. And in all this 
mixture of what are represented as hostile classes, in all this close con- 
tact of what are called warring colours and conditions, not a word, or 
a gesture, or # look indicates anything save good intelligence and har- 
mony. The noble does nothing to slight his humbler companions, that 
is not astonishing ; but, what is far more so, the man of inferior rank 
does-nothing to insult those above him, or make them feel that there, 
where he is, there is no place for them. I maintain the Elisium to be 
not only unique in Europe, but impossible in any other country. No 
one should be in Vienna without visiting it, for it will serve more to 
show what the Viennese really are than huge folios of political ceremo- 
ny.— Germania ; its Courts, Camps, and People. 
— — — 


AN AUSTRALIAN BUSHRANGER. 


The subjoined intelligence was recently received at the Colonial Office, 
from Adelaide, relative to a series of dreadful and most daring crimes 
by a convict shipped from the Model prison at Pentonville, which can 
only be equalled by the deeds recorded of the notorious Dick Turpin 
aad Jerry Abershaw. Patrick O'Connor is the name of this desperado. 
According to the accounts sent out, he has been a notorious criminal 
in England ; this notoriety he has maintained, for during his short 
career in the colony he has been most active in the perpetration of dar- 
ing-and reckless villanies. The crimes laid to his, charge are both 

rave and numerous, comprising murder, horse stealing, forgeries, 
Geewhe robbery, and other fearful acts. Arriving with a batch of 
convicts at Hobart Town from Pentonville, he managed to escape from 
the depot, and, flying to the woods, he speedily became a daring and 
expert bushranger. In the course of last May, he made his appearance 
in the neighbourhood of Adelaide, and, mounted on a tolerably good 
steed, he applied for employment as shepherd at an extensive sheep 
ground belonging to a Captain Bagot at St. Kitt’s. The captain being 
out of the way at the time, he was not at once engaged, but was per 
mitted to locate in the hut with the keeper and the shepherd of the 
flock near there, a quiet, inoffensive,well-conducted man, named Thomas 
Rover's Fora rou: 1 week 9% Connor was kept at the hut, occasion- 
ly attending the sheep, and during this period he often had words 
with Roberts with reference to the way he manuged his flock. Roberts 
was well off in circumstances as a shepherd ; he had a silver hunting 
watch and other articles of value about him, and these seemed to attract 
the particular atteation of O Connor ; however, nothing serious was 
expected of him. On the 28th of May, the unfortunate shepherd left 
with his sheep for the ‘* run,” and shortly afterwards O’Connor quitted 
the hut with his horse, taking with him his blanket, a double barrelled 
gun and a double-barrelled pistol. In the evening, the sheep returned 
without the shepherd, and fears were entertained as to his fate. Cap- 
tain Bagot and others went in search of him, and having lighted a fire 
on a bill, previously firing a gun to frighten the wild dogs, they heard 
the bark of a dog, and proceeding in the direction of the sound, Roberts's 
coat and crook were found. The garment was spotted with blood. 
About 200 yards from where it was picked up was discovered the dead 
body of the missing shepherd, and a brief examination showed that he 
had been murdere There were bullet wounds in his head and side, 
and murderous stabs as if infl:cted by a spring dagger, about his per- 
son. There were several wounds on the left side, four on the arm, and 
another under the nipple of the left breast, in the region of the heart, 
while the lower portion of his face had been carried away by a musket 
ball. Attention was then d rected towards the murderer. A shepherd 
at a neighbouring statioa heard two reports in the direction of where 
the body was picked up, and a man riding a horse was seen galloping 
from the spot His description fully answered that of O'Connor, who 
had absconded 

Some days afterwards he was seen at a depot called Lake Bonney, 
and when told of the murder he seemed much agitated, and desired his 
informer not to take any notice of having seen him, as he would not 
like to be * pulledup.” Having taken to the bush, it is supposed for 
a few days, he on the 7th of June appeared on the highway, and made 
the fullowing daring attack on the Gawler Town mail :—Disguised in a 
naval dress, with a blue handkerchief thrown over his face and a cab- 
bage tree cap on his head, he rode up to the horses of the mail, and, 
presenting a double-barrelled pistol at the head of the driver, demand- 
ed his money and the mail bags. The driver, naturally much alarmed, 
made an attempt to get down, at the same time handing the reins to 
Mr. Duval, a passenger. The driver assuring him that he had no cash, 
he tried his fortune with Mr. Duval. Having demanded his money, he 
answered that he had none, and at the same moment jumped to the 
ground with the reins in his hand. O’Connor kept the pistol pointed 
at Mr. Duval’s head, and again insisted upon having his cash. Mr. Da- 
val, in a very cool manner, regretted that he could not oblige him; and, 
taking out his snuff-box, asked the ruffian whether he would take a 
pinch of snuff. He made no answer, and was apparently thrown off his 
guard by Mr. Duval’s vsconcerned demeanour. Mr. Duval then pre- 
sented his assailant with a white pocket-handkerchief. He replied 
that he would not have it, and that Mr. Duval must take off his breeches. 
Mr. Duval replied that he had nv pockets in his breeches ; and, with a 
view of distracting his attention and seizing the pistol he was holding 
at his head, offered him a pocket compass. The ruse succeeded—the 
ruffian was thrown off his guard ; and, as he was taking the compass, 
Mr. Duval made a snatch at the pistol, and got hold of the stock; As 
soon as he found he had lost possession of the weapon, the robber spur- 
red his horse and galloped off. Mr. Duval fired off one of the barrels 
at him, but missed him. 

It should be stated that, in the struggle, the handkerchief dropped 
from his face, and Mr. Duval and the driver clearly saw his features. 
He also dropped his cap. Information being given of the attack, the 
whole district turned out in search of the robber. He was traced to 
the hills where he robbed a hut of a coat and hat. At length his horse 
was seen standing outside of a public house, where he had sat down 
comfortably toa dinner. On being arrested, he was instantly pinioned ; 
and another double-barrelled pistol, loaded with ball, with a spring 
dagger attached, was founduponhim. Being duly secured, he became 
very insolent to the officers, and chuckled at the chase they had had 
after him, having ridden about 180 miles over a very hilly country in 
48 hours. He appeared very much chagrined at being captured, as he 
had determined to fight to the last. On being taken before the magis- 
trates at Adelaide, his examination on the charges of murder, stopping 
the mail and other offences, lasted several days; and more corrobora- 
tive proufs being adduced, he wascommitted for trial on several charges. 
The apprehension and probable conviction of the convict has caused no 
trifling satisfaction in the colony. While at large, a general feeling of 
terror seemed to pervade all classes.— Times. 

_——— 


SKETCHES OF A FEW LEADING MEN IN FRANCE. 


I had intended to say something to you of the President and of his 
entourage, of Changarnier, Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, Bedeau, and other 
notabilities ; but this must be briefly and imperfectly now, and the re- 
mainder postponed to some future occasion. 

The President of the Republic is a stiff, set-up, silent man, reserved 
and taciturn, not wanting in prudence or in courage, with a wonderful 
species of obtuseness anda p/om), which with the million pass for wis- 
dom. He is devoured by the most pressing wants, and the most insatia- 
ble ambition. If his ambition were not restrained and kept within 
bounds by his pecuniary wants there would be no holdinghim in. Not- 
withstanding his Dutch phlegm, he would long ago have gone offat half- 
cock or have exploded, and there would have Sem anendofhim. But 
the division and splitting-up of parties, the conflict of opposing inter- 
ests, the dishonesty and insincerity of leading French politicians, the 
want of cohesion and homogeneity among his enemies, and the votes of six 
millions of Frenchmen propping him up, have kept him in his place, 
notwithstanding the manifol derrors committed by him and his. Noth. 
ing can be less calculated to secure respect or to excite sympathy than 
his personal entourage. With the exception of Colonel Vaudrey, an 
honest, honourable, and well-meaning man, brave comme LT epée qu'il 
porte, and who was deeply implicated in Louis Napoieon’s conspiracies, 
| there is not a man attached to his person of whose acquaintance any 
| decent burgeois ought to be proud. 
| I am not, as you well know, adiplomatic fine gentleman, who attaches 
|; undue importance to birth, or who despises a man because ‘he is fils de 
| $e3 @uvres. Quite the contrary, indeed. But without uarolling a fa- 
| mily pedigree, or talking of two-and-thirty quarters, like an Irish par- 
| venu or a Scotch impostor, I think a man attached to the person of 
, the French President ought to be « gentleman in conduct and bearing, 
| if not in birth—ought to be a person of irreproachable private life—and 
| omnt exceptione major, to use the language of our lawyers. Now Fia- 
; lin, called or calling himself De Persigay, lately envoy at Berlin, and 
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risen from the ranks—attorneys, barristers, and bailiffs, clerks, who 
have emerged with credit from an ignoble position, and who have always 
conducted themselves with propriety. But itis rare in France to find 
such men. La caque sent toujours le hareng, and however M. Fialin 
may be favoured by the confidence of his master, and however he may 
deserve such confidence from his devotion, there are not wanting those 
who maintain, that 

Pour biea servir et loyal étre, 

De serviteur on devient maitre 

Certain it is that M. Fialin has some influence, has put on of late 
wondrous airs, and foundin consequence many enemies. He has just 
now returned from Berlin, where he effected no good and did much mis- 
chief, and they who were forward insending him to Prussia a year and 
a half ago now laugh at his embassy, and say, C'est ’ ambassade de 
Viarron, deux chevaur et une mule. What most annoys the early 
compeers of M. Fialin is, that he has become a Muscadin, a marquis of 
the Louis Napoleon school, as Armand Marrast became a marquis of the 
National and Revolution of February achool. From clere d4uissier 
Fialin has been elevated to clere du président ; and let us remember 
the proverb, I n’y a point de si petit métier qui ne nourisse son muitre. 

For my own part, I trust and hope that Fialin, or De Persigny if you 
will, may do less mischief at Paris than at Berlin. Prophecy I wil 
not. 

La‘avenir m’est chose inconnue, 
Et je n’en parle qu’a tatons. 

Briffault, Bataille, Mocquard, and Chevalier, are less known than 
Persigny. They are all, out of architects, disbarred barristers, and 
civil engineers, made secretaries, clerks, red-tapists, and confidential 
men, by the President ; but these are jeux de Prince qui ne plaisent ¢’ 
a ceux qui les font. 

Of Changarnier [ shall not say much. He is as taciturn as M. L.N. 
Buonaparte, ef posséde un grand talent pour le silence. Changarnier 
is aman of great nerve and energy, and is perfectly up to street war- 
fare and to the management of the unraly Parisian population. He is 
popular with the soldiery and with the higher officers. As to bis havin 
any decided political opinions to which he would bec me a martyr, 
don’t believe a word of it. -He wishes to preserve order, and to save 
France from anarchy ; but, apart from this, would be guided by his 
personal interests. If royalty, hereditary or elective, become the order 
of the day—not a very likely occurrence within two or three years—he 
would adjust himself to the national arrangement on the best terms, 
and throw his sword into the scale that kicked the beam. But if the 
gameof a president is to be played for in 1852 and 1856, Changarnier 
may put forward his own pretensions, as, at heart, he had neither love 
nor reverence for the Tenth of Decemher. Inthe event of a war, how- 
ever, Changarnier is more likely to look to the highest command, in which 
he might win the marshal’s baton, and thus become still more important, 
personally, professionally, and politically. Military men, more espe- 
cially of the African school, seem to allow that Changarnier possesses & 
rare combination of military qualities. Decisiod, energy, and the 
coup d@’@il, he exhibits in the highest degree ; but be is, on the other 
hand, wholly without civil talents. He is no orator, no speaker even, 
and seems to entertain as great a contempt for ideologues and delibera- 
tive assemblies as Napoleon himself. If Changarnier were ever invest- 
ed with supreme power, it would go hard, sofar as he was concerned, 
with the constitution and liberties of France. 

There is in no country a more honourable, high-principled, and con- 
scientious soldier, than Cavaignac. Of all the men produced by the Re- 
volution of 1848 (Lamartine and Dufaure were known as political men 
before), Cavaignac appears the most single minded, honourable, and 
conscientious. Though a Republican pur sang, he yetrenlered more 
important services to order in June 1848, than any one of the Mode- 
rates, Royalists, or Burgraves, or generals of order, or than all of them 
together It is significant that Cavaignac has opealy declared to his 
friends—indeed, under his hand, that he will not support the candida- 
ture of Louis Napoleon, should he presen himself in 1852, or become a 
party to any head of the Constitution. 

Lamoriciére is, as a man and as a general, of infinite talent, and of 
brilliant courage. He is a goud man of business, a brilliant speaker, 
and certainly has carried himself as a public character with indepen- 
dence and honour. 

Bedeau is a general of very considerable literary and scientific talente, 
and perhaps of higher attainments in his profession than any other of * 
the generals of the African school; but he is said to be deficient in 
energy, an@ unresolved, and of late he seems to be less thought of as & 
man of action than as an organizer and administrator. In the event of 
a war, it is likely the four men I speak of will play brilliant parts; 
and in civil affairs, it is possible, if not certain, that a great part may 
be reserved for Cavaignac.—Fraser’s Magazine - 





ACTION FOR BREACH OF PROMISE AGAINST A LADY. 








STRANGE V POPE.—COURT OF COMMUN PLEAS, DEC. 17. 

This was an action for breach of promise of marriage, brought by 
Mr. Frederic Strange, who isan ivory-merchant in Hattou-garden, 
against Mrs. Lyde, who was formerly Miss Mary Anne Pope, the 
duughter of a respectable tailor and woollen-draper in the same local- 
ity. The defendant gerne that she did not promise ; that the plain- 
tiff was not ready and willing to marry ; that a reasonable time had 
not elapsed before he brought the action ; that the plaintiff had not 
requested her tomarry him; that she had not refused to do so; and 
that the contract was broken off with the leave and licence of the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Knowles, Q.C., and Mr. Woolmer were counsel for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Serjeant Byles and Mr. Lush for the defendant. 

Mr. Knowles said this was an action ia whici the plaintiff sought to 
recover damages for a breach of promise of marriage—an injury which 
they would ali admit was of avery serious description, and which, in 
his opinion, was not the less so because committed by a lady. He was 
aware that actions of this sort when brought into a court of justice 
were generally met with ridicule ; but he could not for the life of him 
understand wiy the same attention should not be given to them as to 
actions brought by ladies, the loss in most cases being the same, and 
the injury to the plaintiffs feelings certainly not being less. In the 

resent case, the plaintiff, a gentleman about 29 years of age, was an 
ivory-merchant, carrying on business in Hatton-girdea. Tne defen- 
dant, a lady about 25 years of age, was the daughter of a tailor in the 
same place, a man of respectability and wealth, and a person with 
whose family it would have been very advantageous to the plaintiff to 
make an alliance. The parties had been acquainted for a considerable 
time, and as long ago as 1845 an attachment existed between them, 
and it was understood that they were engaged ; but Mr. Pope alleged 
that his daughter was then too young to marry, and prevented a more 
seriousengegement. Still the parties saw each other frequently, and 
about a year ago matters returned to the old footing ; and from that 
time the parties treated each other as lovers. 

? * aa * e 





We cannot follow the learned counsel’s address, but he quoted several 
letters, and with reference to the last, he continued, 


There was only one reply to that, which was immediate, andin that 
the lady expressed her intention to adhere to her resolution to have no 
more to do with the plaintiff. Now it would be objected, no doubt, that 
the plaintiff brought ais actioa very soon afterwards, bat itshould be 
remembered the lady had finally and conclusively broken off the en- 
pga. and that he was very much irritated atit. He had lost a 

y he loved and a fortunate connection. He had therefore suffered 
both in feeling and povket, and fur that he was entitled to compensa- 





tion. No doabtattempts would be made to ridicule the plaintiff, and 
‘it would be said that men who brought actions of this kind ought not 
to be encourage?@, but, as he had said, he could not understand why 
‘ladies should be suffered to do that with impunity which when done 
towards them they not ouly asked for, bat were accustomed to receive, 
exemplary damages. He hoped, however, that by their verdict the 
jury would teaci young ladies that at this period of the world conduct 
of this description would no longer be treated lightly. 

After the examination of several witnesses, 

The letters were put in and read. The marriage with Mr. Lyde was 
admitted. This was the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles then addressed the jury for the defendant, and 
said his learned friend had said truly that actions by a gentleman 
against a lady wére not very common, and he might have added that 
such actions were exceedingly suspicious. He would venture to say 
that of all actions they deserved the strictest scrutiny ; and when they 
came to examine the correspondence in this case the truth of his obser- 
j vation woul i be appsrent. Just consider the situation of a young wo- 





» from the general to the drummer, from the count- | within a very few years clerc d’ huissier at Strasburgh, and marécha/ de, man. The bachelor was a free agent—he surveyed the sex rank and 
rterings, whose father had the golden fleece given logis, hardly comes within these categories. We have had in England men | file—he had his choice of youth and beauty.. But take the case of a 
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lady. All her happiness depended on the choice of a partner for life, | 
and yet she could make no overtures ; and the moment she entered into | 
an engazewent there was an insuperable bar to any other choice. ‘iore- 
over, the eligible period for marriage in a man was not so short as in & 
Woman, whose only time was during the brief period of youth and beau- | 
ty. Be re « man, therefore, paid particular attention to a woman, it) 
was his duty to have made up his mind ; but to say of a womaa that 
she should make up her mind at the first advances, and that if court- 
ship, intimacy, even encouragement ‘ollowed, she should be liable to 
an action if sue afterwards rejected the suitor, would be acting with 
great cruelty towards her. There were two sorts of lovers ; the gene- 
rous, chivalrous, disinterested lover, who loved a woman for her own 
sake ; and there was the sordid mercenary lover, who loved her only 
for her fortune. The first was a very ualikely man to bring an action 
of this kind—not so the other. He shot with a double-barrelled gun. 
His first barrel was matrimony, which would bring down the woman 
and her fortune ; the other was law, which, if the first failed, might at 
least, bring down money. Actions like this were as good a test of the 
truth of a man’s affections as the judgment of Solomon. Says the false 
mother, *‘ Cleave the child ia two give each a half.” Says the true 
mother, ‘‘ Slay not thechild, but rather let her have the whole.” And 
so said the false lover. ‘‘IfI cannot get the woman I will get her 
money, let it injure her how it may.’ But said the true lover, “If L 
eannot get the woman [ love, [ will not attempt to lessen her happiness 
with any other person.” His friend well knew that there never was 
less pretext for an action than for the present As men of sense they 
must agree with him, that a certain degree of intimacy, whilst receiv- 
ing a man’s addresses, ought, in justice, to be allowed to a woman, 
without its being inferred that sbe had bound herself by a promise of 
marriage. Now this being so, he would tell them what the defence to 
this action was. His client never did promise to marry this gentleman. 
It was very true he addressed her, and that his addresses were receiv- 
ed, subject to the approbation of her father, and to her own deliberate 
choice after she had received her father’s decision. It was not very 
likely, however, that in this case the father would give his consent, 
and, in fact, it was proved by the plaintiffs own brother that he 
never did. 

The ¢ase was this—The plaintiff wished to marry this lady; he en- 
deavoured to make himself agreeable to her, but she never promised to 
marry, and even though that which the cook had sworn were true, 
which he was instructed it was not, it would not amount to a promise 
of marriage. Look at the situation of the parties. The plaintiif, a wi- 
dower of 23 years of age, a dealer iu ivory and old bones, who had no 
establishment to tuke a wife to, who was possessed of no property, made 
up to the daughter of a person carrying on a large business in town, 
and having a country house at Enfield-chase. Now look at the defend- 
ant. She was only 23 years of age. He would ask the jury who was 
the best friend they ever had? Every man would say, and in alludin 
to it hé knew he was touching a chord to which every heart responde 
—his mother. Well, the mother of this young lady was dead. He did 
not wish to insinuate anything disrespectful to the present Mrs. Pope, 
a lady who filled her position in un exemplary manner, but she was a 
stepmother, and it was under these circumstances, and deprived of her 
natural adviser, that this unequal contract was supposed to have been 
made between the plaintiff and detendant. The evidence given of it 
was of two kinds, parol and documentary. Ue would first call atten 
tion to the letters, and would ask them, where was there any proof from 
which a promise to marry wight be inferred! He would go further, 
and submit that it was proved by the letters that the defendant refused 
to commit herself by a promise, and that she only entertaine his pro- 

osals subject to her father’s consent, which she never obtained. [he 
first letter was written on the 6th Jauuary, and several days after the 
scene had been described upon the lawn. If he were an accepted suitor, 
why was she ‘ wrong in writing to him?” It was plain, then, when 
that letter was written there was no engagement. Then there was the 
letter of 17th January. It was quite clearthat until the Sunday there 
mentioned she had not mentioned the matter to her father; and what 
did she mean by saying, ‘‘I like not saying too much,” but this,— 
** Mind, I don’t mean to bind myself?” That letter, instead of being a 
promise, was plainly a refusal to promise. The next letter only amount- 
ed to this-—** What papa and myself may do hereafter is uncertain.” 
That was nopromise. [hen there was the letter of the 26th January ; 
and what did that say? She had had seen Mr. Lyde, and wrote to break 
off the intimacy with the plaintiff She said, ‘* Asno has been said 





between you and papa, I do hope it will not make any difference in our 
friendship.” It appeared, therefore, the plaintiff had never communi- 
cated with her father, and it was clear from the correspondence that 
there was to be no engagement without his consent. But what was the 
conduct of the defendant upon receiving that letter? Let it be remark- 
ed they only called such letters of the defendant as suited their pur- 

e, and they had thought fit to putin only one letter of the plaintiff. 

he plaintiff had received that letter twelve days before he took any 
noti@e of it. He then wrote the letter that had been put in, and he 
would ask the jury to look at that letter, and to tell him how many fin- 
gers they thought had been employed inits composition. It was one of 
the most ar:ful ever written to entrap a lady into an aduwission of an 
engagement, Was this a fuir way for this widower to treat this young 
lady? He talked of her engagement, but he would ask where in any 
of her letters was the word to be found, or anything that fairly — 
it?) The letter was palpably written, however, not for the defendant, 
but to be laid before ajury. Thecloven foot of an attorney was dis- 
cerniblwin it. (laughter.) But then, the documentary evidence be- 
ing insufficient, it was sought to be eked oat by verbal testimony. As 
to Mr. Strange’s evidence, it was in favour of the defendant, for he ad- 
mitted that Mr. Pope told him he objected to the intimacy, and though 
his learned friend, Mr. Woolmer, had indastriously, perseveriagly, al- 
most stubbornly pressed him, still Mr. Strange admitted that he had 
never heard from either of them of an engagement With respect to 
the woman’s evidence, he must remind them that the defendant was en- 
tirely at her merey. She would not mention anything as having been 
seen by anybody but herself, and therefore nobody could be called to 
contradict her. She had been forced to admit that one of the kissing 
seenes she had spoken of had taken place ia the presence of the whole 
family under the mistletoe, and for his _ he should be very sorry to 
be bourd by any implied engagement he might be supposed to have 
formed in younger days by the performance of that pleasing ceremony. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —You would have required a esher, bro- 
ther, in the morning (laughter). ; 

Mr. Serjeant Byles.—Beyond all doubt. As to the comversations 
with the cook, if true, they only amounted to this—*[ have got an 
offer from Mr. Strange. I do not know whether | shall have him or not. 
If | do, will you be my servant?’ The learned serjeant proceeded to 
comment at great length upon the evidence, and concluded by urging 
the jury to return a verdict for the young lady his client. 

The Lord Chief Justice told the jury a promise made by & woman to 
marry @muan was in law very much like a promise by a man to marry 
awoman. It was to be proved by the same evidence; and what would 
amount to a breaca by the one would very much resemble a breach 
made bythe other. But after they had disposed of the preliminar 
question, whether there was a prowise or not, there arose # broad an 
well defined distinction in the cases, and for this reason that a man lost 
much less than a woman unier such circumstances, the woman being 
limited in her choice and much more injured than the man by being 
slighted in having the promise broken. When, therefore, had ar- 
rived at the fact of wh in this case a promise had been broken or 
not, the cases of a man’s and woman’s promises would be distiaguish- 
able; bat up to that point the evidence in either case must, and ought 
to be such as would satisfy men of ordinary experience. In cases of 
this kind, however, the evidence must be looked at with reference to 
the position in life of the parties. The jury must be aware that ia many 
cases it would be impossible to give distinct evidence of a promise. 
Probably many thousands of marriages occurred as to which no actual 

romise had been made at all. In such cases the promises mast be in- 
ferred or not from the conduct of the parties towards each otaer ; and 
if the man were found treating the woman, or the woman the man, as 
they would treat each other under particular circumstances and a par- 
ticular engagement, then it might be fairly inferred that the promise 
existed which would account for such conduet. 

His lordship then minutely analysed the evidence of the witnesse 
and also the letters, and proceeded—If you come to the conclusion that 
there was a promise by the defenlant ; that it was broken by her, and 
that a reasonable time had elapsed for its performance before the plain- 
tiff brought his action, the question is, what has the plaintiff suffered 
by the breach ? If the promise has been broken atall, he is entitled to 
nominal damages; but to entitle him to substantial damages you mast 
be satisfied of the loss he has sustained. Now, in this case has the 
plaintiff ost property? There is no evidence that the lady ever had a 
six of her own, or that she ever would have had anything if she 


— 








losing the lady ? 


she was greatly attached to somebody else. [tis said he was made a 


_ fool of, but that is an element which never weighs much in the con- 


sideration of these matters. It does not appear that he had made any 
parations for marriage and there being no pecuniary damage, it is 
or you to say upon the whole with what damages he will be as well or 
better off than he would have been with a wife who did not love him. 
The Jury, after a brief deliberation, returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—Damages, one farthing. 
Mr. Serjeant Byles applied for a certificate to doprive the plaintiff of 
costs. 
The Lord Chief Justice.—No; I think the matter had better stand 
as it is. 


“ NO POPERY.” 


Once more the cry of ‘‘ No Popery” has become popular in England. 
Vulgarity in the mode of its utterance, absurdity in the exaggerated 
fears it creates, often injustice in the accusations to which it gives rise, 
flow from this fact as natural consequences. Such is the fate of every 
question brought down to the intelligence of the masses, who alone can 
act with effect on a constitutional government. It is one of the evils 
essential, we do not say to liberty, but to the best forms under which 
liberty has hitherto been enjoyed by the wisest nations of the world ; 
and our principal feeling should be one of thankfulness that the in- 
stincts of a free people should so far counteract their impetuosity and 
ignorance as to lead them almost always to sympathise with what is 
just, noble, aud great. But what we have noted as the evil conse- 
quences incident .ven to such sympathies entail another misehief 
against which itis our duty to guard. 
Ono men of the highly cultivated and refined class the exhibition of 
vulgarity, absurdity, or injustice in connection with any cause, how- 
ever great and good in itself, has a tendency to drive them from its 
ranks, and even to induce them to look with indulgence on an enemy 
exposed to such attacks. To say the truth, it is no great wonder. Like 
Misery, No Popery brings together strange bedfellows. Priestly pride 
and fanatic zeal stand unexpectedly side by side with common sense 
and mild philosophy, as advocates for freedom of — and the right 
of private judgment. For after all these last are the real questions at 
issue (and this is never to be lost sight of) between Popery and Pro- 
testantism. 
The tone of Dr. Wiseman’s discourse at St. George’s last Sunday, as 
of his pamphlet, proves to us; that he had reckoned on the certainty of 
some such reaction ere long. He takes up the position of the weak and 
injured party. He knows too well the generous instincts on which he 
has played for many a year, not to feel a certain degree of safety in 
practising further upon them. 
For ourselves, we have never held the creation of the Roman Catho- 
lic Hierarchy as other than a lucky hit for Protestantism. It was an 
open declaration, indiscreetly made, that those who had been watching 
the state of the Church of England with the greatest care were con- 
vinced how strongly she was tainted with Romanism before they struck 
the blow. The Pope, it is true, notwithstanding his infallibility, may 
turn out to have reckoned without his host; the Puseyites may be suffi- 
ciently illogical or sufficiently dishonest to retain their livings and dis- 
avow their Romanism: evea Mr. Bennett, though he has been driven 
from St. Barnabas, may not take refuge at St. George's ; and thus his 
Holiness’s purpose of purging the English Church of her renegade sons 
may after ail have failed. Nevertheless, his mistake has been a valua- 
ble one for the anti-Romanist part of the population. For the future 
our Pro‘estant Church will have to stick more to the Bible and less to 
the Fathers. Our clergy must be content to be pastors, not priests. 
Our bishops must drop their pretensions to apostolic descent, put up 
with the simple authority of law and scripture, and employ themselves 
in enlightening the people with knowledge instead of lighting their al- 
tars with wax. There will be no more toleration to spare for the will- 
o’-the wisps of St. Barnabas who lead astray confiding parishioners and 
credulous Popes. 
Our anxiety about the Roman Catholic Bishops, then, or the course to 
be takea respecting them, we must repeat to be extremely little. As we 
saw them suddenly lifted up, we shall not be surprised to see them as 
suddenly throwa overboard—to still the storm they have created. But 
we continue to regard the danger from a particular kind of Roman 
Catholic propagandism as not to beso lightly regarded. 
At the present time the Roman Catholic Church is making the great- 
est efforts to extend its influence throughout Europe. Everywhere on 
the Continent it demands, in the name of liberty, freedom from the 
trammels laid on it by the State. Assuming to be the sole depository 
and possessor of the greatest truths, from which all other truths must 
proceed, and to which all must bow, it lays claim to the education of 
youth. While it declares that with the affairs of this world it has no 
concern, it prohibits civil marriage; it requires the tribunals of justice 
to bend before it; it expects the civil power to aid in the execution of 
its judgments; and it refuses to the State any voice in the disposition 
of property which the State itself has granted. Such high-spirited 
Roman Catholics as Lori Beaumont and the Duke of Norfolk may well 
denounce such claims as incompatible with allegiance to a free country ; 
— how many countries on the Continent are now to be considered 
ree? 
In France, it is true, we are not disposed to attribute any great im- 
portance to these demands. Although perhaps Jesuitism is nowhere so 
rawpant at this moment, and it is remarkable to see the active and pop- 
ular form assumed by it, yet the French are like the little birds which 
you may catch if you can only put the salt on their tails, and the big- 
ots will be likely to see them fly away when they think themselves most 
sure of them. For the instant, however, undoubtedly they are in a 
flush of success; and are particularly angry with ourselves for the 
scurvy manner ia which we have received the Pope's present. Their 
journals are even spreading an ry eye report rape pry Burope that 
the loan which Mazzini proposed lately to raise in aid of the establish- 
ment of republicanism in Italy, has been greedily filled up by the clergy 
of the Church of England for the sake of overthrowing the Pope—as if 
every man of our reverend ** No-Popery” friends would not rather kiss 
the Pupe’s toe to-morrow, than give a farthing to so unclean a thing as 
Italian republicanism ! 

But though not at all affrighted at Jesuitismin France, and setting 
aside what we hear of threatened danger to Protestantism iu the North 
of Germany, as well as all other exaggerated alarms, the designs of the 
Reman Church are not the less indisputably existent and avowed, nor 
can we affect to be insensible to them. Whether we look to Italy or 
Austria, we see the Hierarchy in both countries demanding, under to- 
tally different pleas, the mos! exagzerated rights, and the most danger- 
ous immunities. Nearer home, we observe the same system carried 
into positive effect in Ireland by the deérees of Thurles, and attempted 
to be introduced here, under affecte! pleas of religious liberty, by the 
Papal brief of Septenber ; and evea if we would, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the existence of a systematic plot and organization, more or less 
dangerous, against freedom of thought and the right of private judg- 
ment, which it behoves us to oppose in every temporal or secular shape 
or manifestation in which we find it. 

We set up no pretensions to meddle with belief. The Roman Church 
ought to know better than any other the inadequacy of the temporal 
arm against the conscience. e learnt this truth later, but have since 
practised it better; and we are now resisting spiritual encroachment 
from the ground of a perfect civil ee, fr we think it dangerous 
that a State should assume Spiritual functions, we do not think it less 
dangerous that a Church should be allowed to usurp political functions. 
Their provinces are distinct, and should bo kept so; and it is the Ro- 
man Catholic who seeks to confound them, to the prejudice of just gov- 
ernment as well as conscientious faith, when he claims as a spiritual 
function the uncontrolled command of the education of his sect. 

We regard this as‘an intolerable trespass on thecivil power. The 
mind has its temporal and secular relations, as well as its spiritual ; 
and the attempt to bar the legitimate province of the Statein respect 
to it, or to limit and obstruct the guarantees for peace and order which 
are obtainable by education alone, proceeds upon as false and mischiev- 
ous & pretence as was ever set up in the name of religious liberty. 

Let no man fail to read Dr Wiseman’s arguments for toleration and 
spiritual freedom with the comment of what has been passing in Ire- 
land. Let the liberality of the Council of Thurles, the fanene inter- 
ferences of the Austrian bishops, the present liberal Government of the 
Roman States, and this week’s pastoral letter of Primate Cullen, ex- 
plain Doctor Wiseman’s liberality. They are all ready eno ugh to de- 
mand tvleration for themselves ; yet we do not know the spot of earth 
where it has been theirs to giveor withhold, on which they have not 
refused it to others. An example of their claims put forth without dis- 

guise opportunely presents itself. 

The German papers describe a society under the name of‘* The Young 








had married without her father’s consent. Then what has he lost by 


Catholics,” which had just been formed at Vienna, and which gives us 
some idea of what young Catholics desire where they dare speak out. 


No doubt he was greatly attached to her, but then | 


This society is chiefly composed of the younger members of the inferior 
clergy, and of a considerable number of laymen. Their chief tenets 
are: 1. Firmadhesion to the doctrine of the Papal eupremacy, not 
merely as a prerogative of houour, bat of jurisdiction. Immediate 
execution of the promised Eafranchisement of tae Church, by which 
is understood the introduction of ‘ Provincial and Diocesan Synods, 
Ecclesiastical Courts, independent administration of religious funds 
in usum cleri, and, above all, the canonical election of the bishops” — 
such precisely as Dr Wiseman’s pamphlet declares necessary to com- 
ene the English Emancipation Act. 3. Establishment of a Catholic 

nion in Vienna, from which all so-called moderate men shall be ex- 
cluded. 4. In spite of the prohibition of government, the establish- 
ment of Missions throughout the country. (The ravings of a set of 
ignorant and frantic mouks, under the name of missionaries, and the 
immoral nature of their teachings, hid been held so dangerous that 
even the Austrian Government not long ago strictly forbad their con- 
tinuance.) 5. Theinstitution of a pure Catholic university in Vienna 
under a Papal chancellor ; in other words, the removal of the Protes- 
tant faculty at present attached to thé university. 

In these views there is nothing more uuducivus or absurd than those 
which Primate Cullen has just promulgated in his letter to the faithful 
of the archdiocese of Armagh. The Roman Church never set up a more 
intolerant or intolerable claim over the minds and thoughts of its ad- 
herents than is to be found in these words of Dr. allen. ‘ Knowledge 
torn asunder from faith, is the deadliest weapon with which religion 
ean be assaulted ; and a more awful sight there cannot be than a soul 
immersed in material speculations, conversant with the laws of matter, 
but ignorant of the highest truth, proud and corrupt. [f, then, reli- 
gion is the element all knowledge must have in order to its right direc- 
tion, who must impart this element? Who else but the teachers of re- 
ligion, the pastors ot the Church. They alone have the mission to teach 
religion. he mission that gives the right to teach teuth gives the duty 
of checking error in religion, and this obviously cannot be doue save by 
the inspection and control of education.” What the Romia Catholic 
Primate means by truth he afterwards explains. ‘ Believing, as we do, 
that there is but one true faith, we should all wisely exert ourselves to 
have that faith interwoven with every part of education.” Suatained 
by precisely this argument, the University of Silamsnca continued till 
within a very few years to teach the Ptolemaic system of the world; 
and to this day not only is that system the official doctrine of the Cuurch 
of Rome, but Doctor Cullen hiaself, before his nomination to the Romish 
Primacy in Iretand, was one of its official expounders, and the professed 
Editor of a periodical which declared it blasphemy to believe the sun to 
be more than six feet in diameter. There is no igaorance or supersti- 
tion which the same argument would not justify, aad few that the men 
who use it would not be zealous to perpetuate by its means. : 

Such desires and designs of the church to which Dr. Wiseman be- 
longs are not to be met by assailing afew empty titles Wecannot but 
warn our countrymen that the danger lies deeper than the nomination 
of ey: bishops (impertinent and insulting as such nominations 
are), who at best are but the straws showing which way the wind lies. 
Uf they rightly understand this, it will behove them, on recovery from 
their present excitement, not again to resume their easy and liberal in- 
difference to the diffusion, within our own Church, of taught ignorance 
and profitable superstition Nor, upon the more refiaed class repelled 
from the agitation by its foolish coarseness, acted vehemence, or well- 
calculated zeal, is it less incumbent that they should steadily keep in 
mind the real and practical mischiefs involved in the present pretensions 
of a faith sodangerous to freedom of thought, extension of knowledge, 
and impartial civil government, as Roman Catholicism.—Eraminer. 


INDIA 


The overland Indian mail reached London on the Ist of January, 
with dates from Bombay to the 3d of December, and Calcutta to the 23d 
of November. 

India continues perfectly tranquil throughout its whole extent ; the 
subjugation of the Punjaub, is now considered so complete that the 
Court of Directors have thrown open the ranks of the army to all classes 
of population, Sikhs, Hindoos, and Mussulmans. The regiments sta- 
tioned in the country of the five rivers are urdered henceforth to be re 
cruited wholly from the Punjiub and the measure is generally consider- 
ed a politic one. The predatory hill tribes of the Adshan border will 
probably long continue to be unquiet neighbours to the garrison of so 
rick a province as Peshawur. The passes through their country are 
still unsafe, but a strong outpost which has been established between 
Kohat and the salt mines appears to have had a good effect in overawing 
its neighbourhood. ; 

The health of the —- in the Punjaub and Upper India is very 
slightly, if at all improved. 2 

he Bombay and the Bengal railways are both progressing satisfac- 
torily ; contracts have been concluded for the construction of 40 miles 
of the latter, and tenders are about to be invited for from 60 to 80 
miles more. 

Affairs continue in statu guo in the Nizam’s dominions. Shums Qoll 
Oomrah, “ the light of nobles,” has coutinued firm ia bis refusal of the 
ministry, but has suggested to the Nizam measures which if adopted 
and effectively carried out, would at once relieve him of his difficulties, 
He had recommended a forced contribution or property tax from all 
his Highness’s wealthy officials and subjects who have in his service 
accquired that wealth by fair means or fuul. The levying of the con- 
tributions thus recommened is being carried on in a most desultory 
manner, and greatly shorn of its fair proportions. Contributors asses- 
sed at 1 lac (£10,000), by bribery of male and female menials, get off 
for a payment of less than one fifth of that amount. All profess willing- 
ness to pay, but nothing is heardofany actual payments ; at any rate, 
nothing has been received in the Residency Treasury in payment of the 
great debt to the company. 

CHINA. 


The China mails arrive! at Bombay on the 24th of November. The 
rebellion in the viciuity of China had not as yet produced any serious 
results, but Her Majesty's ship Phlegethon, and the United States man 
of-war Marion, have been moored off the factories fur their protection 
if required. The reports on thissubject are very contradictory ; no- 
thing seems certain concerning the acts or intentions of the rebels, ex- 
cepting that they levy a tax on the tea-boatsand other produce of the 
interior, onits way to thecustoms. It is, however, stated, and gener- 
ally believed, that, the Commissioner Seu had attempted to effect a 

ification, by distributing money($100,000) amongst them, and that 
“wae troops he had sent against the insurgents, had fraternized with 
them. 








GERMANY. 


Hesse Cassex.--The Elector of Hesse returned to his Capital on the 
27th December, having been preceded by a body of Hessian troops. He 
was received by the must frigid indifference on the part of the people, 
and afterwards, while reviewing the troops, not a single cheer greeted 
him. Notwithstanding the return of this detested Prince to his domin- 
ions, the Federal Commissioner in Cassel, Count Leiningen, ruled mat- 
ters with ahigh hand, end had decreed martial law againstany persons 
making disturbances in the streets. Collisions had occurred between 
the Prussian and Bavarian troops quartered in Cassel; and on the 26th 
December, in consequence of misconception of instructions between the 
Prussian and Austrian Commissioners, the Army of the former power 
re-entered Hesse and advanced within two leagues of Cassel, but atter- 
wards retreated, upon a mutual understanding. 

Houstein.—An Austrian army of 25,000 men was about to march 
into the Duchies, accompanied bya Prussian force of the same strength. 
There was no chance of a pacific settlement of the Schleswig Holstein 
— The new Commander-in-Chief of the Holstein army had re- 
signed. 

THe Drespen Conrerences.—-The Dresden Conferences were im 
progress, but the chief business done has been merely of @ preliminary 
nature. The sittings were interrupted by the departure of Prince 
Schwarzenberg and Baron Manteuffel for Berlin. The visit of the Aus- 
trian Premier to Berlin had a good effect, and proved that the most cor- 
dial understanding existed between the two great powers. The two 
statesmen returned to Dresden on the 30th of December. 

The German papers publish the text of the opening speeches of 
the Austrian and Prussian Minister at the Dresden Conferences. 

Prince Schwarzenburg said, 

« Gentlemen —I trust that it is not only the common and great object 
of this meeting which unites us here, but that every one of us is im- 
pressed with a desire to see that object attuined in the shortest possible 
time, and to contribute to such attainment. 

‘*‘ The readiness which those whosent you showed in answering to the 
invitations of Austria and Prussia, and the choice which they made 
of their representatives, are a guarantee for the harmony and the suc- 





cessful issue of our endeavours. 
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manic Confederation, which was produced by # necessity 
culcated by the teachings of a most eventful period, has 
been the guardian of the | ret peace, to the preservation 
as materially contributed. . 
terior of Germany, too, that Confederation has wrought 
eat benefits, although there ure many who would not or could not un- 
¥ stand and acknowledge thus wuch, because the Confederation did 
“ye acgording to the : snings of their minds, or because it did not 
once realize ull those benefits, the germs of which had most pr.vi- 
entially/ been deposited in its constitution. ; 
« Thi4 latter reproach, although possibly founded on truth, may still 
ye met by the consideration that absolute perfection is a stranger to all 
}uman things and undertakings. 
But the incontestabld advan 
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es of the Confederation are apparent 
review of the great blessings which Germany enjoyed under its 
and of the present state of things, of which the development 
hich that protection could no longer be effectual 


Tou fe | 
protec tion, and 1 
; owing to a time in w 
nd sufficient. , . 
The time, too, has become a lesson to us, and it may again serve to 
aro us to make use of our dearly-bought experience. 

«That experience has shown the futility of all attempts to create an 
psolute novelty. It has shown that the foundations on which the Con- 
ederation reclines are not only good and serviceable, but that they are 
he ones which are suitable for a fabric in which a communi yof States 
such as Germ uy includes—can be expected to live in harmony and 
na state of general prosperity. But that experience has likewise 
hown the shortcomings of the Federal Constitutionsuch as it has hither- 
» been: and it has pointed out the spots where remedies ought to be 
lied. Among these I mention the strengthening of the chief organ 
the Confederation by arrangements which will enable it for the fu- 
ure to stem the tide of revolution, and to protect the principle of mo- 
narchy 7 
‘Gentlemen, their recognition of this truth suggests our obliga- 
ions and our duties at this place—viz., the revision of the Federal Act, 
nd of the laws which emanated therefrom, ; ; 

« Let us make the original Federal Constitution the basis and the 
starting point of our negotiations ; let it be our object to complete 


> the real desires and the welfare of our common country ; let us cre- 
tea supreme federal board, which shall be sufficiently strong to protect 
he individual Governments against the enemies of order, and to pre- 
srve the most sacred blessings of society. We shall thus answer to 
he claims of justice, of equity, and to the suggestions of sound 
nd of the duties to which those who sent us are bound by sacre 
ies and engagements among themselves and to their peoples. I have 
ot the least doubt, gentlemen, that your Governments, as well as your- 
elves, concur with this view of the situation, which I am instructed to 
ubmit to you on the part of His Majesty the Emperor, my gracious 
master. : 
“If we agree as to the starting point, the direction and the object 
f our endeavours, we are certain of success. } 

«Let us then honestly and confidently, and with the blessing of God, 
begin the work, and success will be ours. 

“ The country, whose prosperity has been shaken by the storm of 
late years, and which still suffers from the pressure of existing cir- 
umatances—the country, gentlemen, watches our proceedings with ex- 


their results. 

“The results only oan secure order, legality, and peace, and, conse- 
uently, true liberty and prosperity, to all the parts of our beautiful 
erman Fatherland; they ulone can again establish its influence in 
oreign countries. Gentlemen, since lam convinced that I have met 
your views, I believe I give but an expression to your feelings if I ex- 
press our thanks for our reception, and those of our mandataires (voll- 
machtgeber), to the Saxon Government, and especially to its generous 
nd magnanimous King,” 

Baron Manteuffel’s speech is to the following purport :— 

‘* Gentlemen,—Grant me, too, leave to express to you my thanks for 
ae readiness with which our invitations to this Congress have been ac- 
eptel, and in such a way, too, that after more than two years, and 

ter various scissions and dissensions, the plenipotentiaries of all the 
Herman States are here assembled in harmony, and intent upon co- 
operation. I may well be allowed to salute this fact with a word of 
confidence and hope. If we wish to avoid a return of those sad expe- 
riences, we ought to prove to the countries of Germany that their do : 
vernments do not want the will, the intelligence, and the energy, to 


roner ty existing grievances, and to create things gcod, true, and 


_a-_ 


— Messrs. Brights, of Rochdale, have afforded 
Mr. Claussen the opportunity of testing the properties of his prepared 
fax, by placing at his command the mechanism of their cotton mill, and 
we perceive by the Manchester Examiner of Saturday last that the 
result has been very satisfactory. The experiments were conducted 
principally to determine whether a mixture of equal parts of flax and 
cotton could be spun, with a view to the introduction of flax as a par- 
tial substitute for cotton, so as to diminish the demand for the latter 
proportionally to the diminished supply. For this purpose, therefore, 
the coarser kinds of yarn were tried, as the greatest consumption of cot- 
ton takes place in those quclities. The cotton and flax were found to 
work well together, and the yarns produced are said to have been of an 
average quality, the thread being somewhat less smooth and more un- 
even than the best cotton yarns. As this was the first trial of a new 
material, the most sanguine of those interested could not have expected 
perfect results; and the fact that flax mixed with half its weight of 
cotton was spun by the ordinary mechanism of a cotton mill, proves 
that the supposed difficulty has been nearly surmounted. Further 
trials and oa of the machinery to suit the peculiarity of the 
material, will, no doubt, lead to further improvements, and though as 
yet only coarse and rather uneven threads have been produced, finer 
and more perfect yarns will most probably be shortly desieed. 

The experiments at Messrs. Bright's cotton mill seem indeed to have 
almost settled the question so far as the mechanical part of it is con- 
cerned. Thenext important problem to be solved is, can the raw ma- 


Fax anv Corron. 












46 a partial substitute for cotton? The price of flax in the straw is 4/. 
per ton, or rather less than one halfpenny a pound; but the quantity 
of fibre extracted from it does not by the common process exceed one- 
fourth of the gross weight. Mr. Claussen expects by his plan to obtain 
Sowt. of fibre from one ton of straw, and he offers to supply the pre- 
pared fibre, bleached and ready for manufacture, at three pence per 
p omen which is about twopeuce per pound less than the present price 
of the best cotton when allowance is made for waste. In the preseat 
State of the cotton market, therefore, there would be an important sav- 
ing effected by the introduction of flax fibre into cotton manufactures, 
Proepearn, J inthe coarser kinds of goods. It must be borne in mind however, 

7 cotton wool is now selling at nearly double the price it fetched in 1848, 
. should the prevailing scarcity be followed by an abundant season, 
— fibre could not compete with cotton, even admitting that it could 
whe with equal facility. It would nevertheless be an important 

vantage, if we looked no further, to have an available su 
Pre at Command to render our manufacturers independent of the 
A uctuations of the cotton crop, for the range from which the supply of 
ps might be drawn is not limited by spevialties of soil or climate—in 

t colonies, as well as in England and all parts of the Continent, it 
may be cultivated with success. — London Express, Dee. 39 





Tue Great Co ron *¥" : ; Hu 
ago this large Shestat-oes rus Eximsrvion op 1861. 
Hange Colliery, 
Round. Upon t 


A few days 
ck 1 was drawn out of one of the pits in the 
Tividale, near Tipton, belonging to Mr. Daniel George 
of the coal ae ee first attempt being made, such was the great weight 
thren 7 that the niche ring upon which the rope is wound broke 
thick © in two places, it being cast iron, six inches broad and one inch 
parr A new niche ring being put on, a second attempt was made, when 
youd "1 Suspense, the coal was brought to light up the shaft, 200 
om thee in the space of three minutes. The wagons being rua 
mane the coal was landed amidst the shouts and cheers of all 
about San. The coal was then transmitted, by an inclined railway, 
It had t ues to the wharf, the colliers holding it back by ropes. 
hea rs ¢ brought to the bottom of the pit some considerable distance, 
we we ee mass at times breaking the cast iron rails and sleepers 
cal ret: e railroad, as it moved slowly along. The weight of the 
te oon elf, exclusive of any chains, & , is about five tons, ascertained 
hed of steelyards. When lifted to be weighed the hook by which 
prin was suspended broke through, being of wrought iron, 14 inch 
ri} > The size is 6 feet high and 18 feet in circumference, necessa- 
y of @ circular shape to admit it up the pit shaft ; the largest size 
possibly be produced, and probably the greatest weight ever 


} at could 
‘tempted to be drawn out of a mine, and must have been attended 





nat constitution by the lessons of experience, and witha consideration | 


policy, 
trea- | 


pectant interests, and its hopes of a better future are bound up with | 


terial be supplied on such terms as to render it economically available , 


ply of raw | 
C 
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with great risk to the machinery and ropes. No other than the 30-feet 
or thick coal-seam of South Staffordshire could allow of such a large 
piece of coal being produced, 
nearly % feet. It is a fine coal, remarkably bright and clear. are | 

lad to learn that no accident occurred to any of the men. There can | 

no doubt, it will form a very interesting addition to the great Exhi- 

bition in Londen, where the sea-coal is principally used.— Birmingham 
Journal. 

Tue Barser roruev.—In a private letter from Lyons an anecdote of | 
an amusing kind is related of General Castellan, which any one ac- | 
quainted with the bold and somewhat eccentric character of that dis- , 
tinguished officer will not find much difficulty in believing. A few | 





ther.” While holding between his thumb and forfinger the nasal organ 
out, ‘‘What would I not give to have at this moment the head of Ciene- 
ral Castellan as [ have yours ?I should soon settle his business ! ‘-The 
next morning at an early hour, to the great amazement of the perru- 
quier, who should be seen but General Castellan himself approaching 
his door, followed as usual by a mounted 1 ! The general never 
appears but in full dress, and decorated with all his orders ; and this 
is so invariably the case that the same story was told of him when he 
| com nanded in Perpignan, that was related of the laird of Dumbiedikes 
, and his laced cocked hat—namely that he goes to bed with them. Be 
that as it may, the general dismounted from his horse, entered the shop, 
aud sat down inthe chair set apart for customers. ‘ I understand, my 
, good friend,” said he to the gaping barber, “‘ that you have expressed a 
wish to have my head between your hands. Be so good as 'o shave me.” 
| The affright of the artiste and the sang froid of the general may be more 
easily conceived than described. He said not a word, but set himself me- 
chanically to prepare his implements. The general remained fixed like 
a statue, a the trembling of the barber's hand might have unwit- 
tingly executed the patriotic threat he had uttered the day before. The 
eneral, however, escaped without accident. He washed and dried his 
| face ; puta five franc piece into the hand of the dismayed and speechless 
seraper of chins, and looking him straight in the face, said, *‘ Mon cher 
ami, I was anxious to preve to you that 1 am not the man to be frightened 
| by threats of any kind. Be so good as to be convinced of the fact, and to 
, mention the same with my compliments to your friends. Bon jour !” 
“neh gg then bowed very politely, quitted the shop and remounted 
| his horse. 








' TRIPLER HALL. 
ATURDAY EVENING, January 18th—-MAX MAKETZEK’S SECOND MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, for the benefit of 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 


On which occasion the lyr peer of GIOVANNA DI NAPOLI, a Grand Overa in 
three acts, composed by MAUKICE STRAKOSCH, wil! a> peeps by Mdlle TERESA 
PAROUI, Signor LORINI, and Sig. BENEVENTANO, ted by the full Chorus and 
Orchestra of the ITALIAN OPERA. 

Miss VIRGINIA WHITING will oe a favourite Romanza. 

The Griad Scena, “ Diranti iti,” from T'ancredi, Mdle TERESA PARODI. 

“. HAUSER will play, for the first time, Grand Concerto and Rondo Pastorale, by Ole 
Bull, aid the Carnival of Venice. ’ 

MAURICE STRAKOSCH will play his last Composition, La Fille Du Regiment, and 
the Grand Concertstuck, by C. M. De Weber, with the accompaniment of the full Orchesira. 

The Orchestra will play two favourite Overtures, and, for the first time, the FLIRTA- 
TION POLKA, by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 

Conductor 


Tickets ONE DOLLAR, 
House, and Tripler Hall, 


‘ -_ —— ——E — 





MARRIED.—On Wednesday, the 8th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, HENRY G. CHAD. 
WICK, Esq, to ADELINE J., daughter of John H. Coster, Esq., of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1:0 a@ 110 1-2. 


ss ENE AT BWOI. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1861. 











Mr. Tuomas Press, Mr. Joun Dever, and Mr. W. CLEVELAND are our au- 
thorized agents for making collections for this Journal in the South and West. 





The Franklin, steamer, Captain Wotton, of the American line to 
Havre, arrived in this port on Thursday evening, after a stormy pas- 
sage from Cowes of fourteen days and six hours. She brings London 
dates to the 2nd inst. The dt/antic, steamer, from Liverpool with the 
mails of the 28th ult., is over due. The Asia, Judkins, of the Cunard 
line, has again made a flying passage homewards, having left her dock 
at Jersey city at noon of the 18th ult., and reached Liverpool at half- 
past nine on the evening of the 28th. Her shortest ran in 24 hours was 
261 miles, and her longest 328. 

Having received no letters or newspaper packages by the Franklin, 
we are unable to glean, as usual, the items of most interest to our coun- 
trymen ; and are indebted to our daily contemporaries for the Conti- 
nental news, givenelsewhere. Their communications are very brief on 
English political topics; and indeed we gather from the only London 
paper that we can obtain—an evening one of the 30th ult.—that nothing 
of stirring moment was before the public. Two members at least of the 
Cabinet were entertaining visitors at their country seats, Earl Grey at 
Howick Castle, and Lord Palmerston at Broadlands ; and we may infer 
that neither Foreign or Colonia) affairs were troubling ministerial 
minds. The Premier can scarcely be so easy, for although the anti- 
papal agitation is said to have subsided, we find that the somewhat no- 
torious Mr. Bennett, the Puseyite incumbent of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, 
and the sometime spiritual pastor of Lord Joha Russell, has refused to 
act upon his own resignation, and that the Bishop of London has com- 
menced proceedings against him in the Ecclesiastical Courts of Law. 
The case will perchance become as voluminous and tedious as the Gor- 
ham controversy; at least, the two issues, of induction and dismissal, 
curiously illustrate the state and discipline of the Church Establishment. 
We can scarcely give credit to a rumour put forth by the London Er- 
press, to the effect that the Bishop of London has proposed to swamp 
the newly appointed Roman Catholic prelates by the creation of Pro- 
testant Bishops of Westminster and Southwark, thus bringing the for- 
mer clearly within the present probibitory acts of Parliament. Such a 
notion is too contemptible for serious comment. 

The Court was at Windsor at the close of last month, and we notice 
, amongst the guests the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, and the Prince 
| de Joinville. The latter's cool proposal of naval invasion, the theme of 
{so much paper warfare a few years since, has not operated on the 
| friendly feeling entertained by Queen Victoria for the family of Louis 
Philippe. The Duchess of Gloucester is reported to be in bad health. 
. Three new Baronetcies have beeu create], anda rumoured appointment 
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Observer of the 29th ult. 


THe Queen has conferrod the dignity of baronet of the United 
Kingdom upon Major-General Sir W. R. Gilbert, @.C.B., James Ma- 
theson, Esq., F.R.S8., and Thomas Tufton, Esq. The services of General 
Gilbert in India are well known. Mr. Matgeson is member for Ross and 
Cromarty, and was formerly partner in the’ eminent house of Matheson, 
Jardine, and Co., in which his cousin, A. Matheson, Esq. (M.P. for 
Inverness), is now the leading partner. Mr. Matheson resided for 
many years in India and China, ani on his return to England received 
an address and a service of plate, worth £1,500, from the merchants of 
Bombay, who expressed their high sense of the judgment and firmness 
displayed by him in the difficulties which sprung out of the seizure of 
the opium. Mr. Tufton has succeeded to the vast estates of the late 
Earl of Thanet.—Sir James Emerson Tennent, colonial secretary at 
Ceylon, willsucceed the late Sir Patrick Ross, K.G.H., as governor 
of St Helena. 


We regret that we cannot post up our Military and Naval chronicle. 


which is that the Pembrote 72, isto be the new flag ship of the West 





Its height, upen the skip and waggon is | 
e 


of his Socialist customer, and passing his razor over his chin, he cried | 


| Captain 


has been confirmed, as will be seen by the following extract from the. 


Only two items of interest have come under our notice ; the first of 
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India and North American squadron, instead of the Winchester, 50 gun 
frigate, as at first contemplated ; the second has reference to the Beh- 
ring’s Straits Arctic Expedition, and is copied from the U. 8. Guzette, 
It rang thus. 


We stated sme months since that Captain Collinson, in command of 
the Behring’s Straits Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, had 
been ordered on joining the Plover, Commander Moore, to re-enter as 
many menof that ship as would volunteer, and to send home the othcrs 
of the ship’s oe whe had served their three years ; and more- 
over, if he dee it requisite he was to dispose of the Plover and not 


incur the expense ef navigating her to England. Since Captain.Col- 


days since a barber and hairdresser of that city—well known for his | linson, however, hae reached the scene of his arduous Arctic operations, 
Socialist opinions —was in the act of operating on a “ friend and bro- | some other arrangements have been deemed imperatively necessary, 


and we believe Captain Collinson has retained the Plover as a reserve 
ship, to fall back upom, in the event of amy accident happening to his 
own ship, the Enterprise ; but, acting upon his former instructions, 
Rollinson will, no doubt, sead either the Plover or the Investi- 
gator tothe Sandwich Islands in the spring ; and to meet this arrange- 
ment, we understand that the Admiralty have sent out overland orders 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific to despatch one of the ships 
under his command, filled with stores and provisions for refitting, re- 
pairing, and replenishing any vessel that may be sent there; or if no 
ship should be met with at the Sandwich Islands, the vessel despatched 
will proceed to the rendezvous of the Plover, in or near Behring’s 
Straits; and om falling in with the Plover, that ship will be refitted 
the united crews, and then from her crew, and the crew of the ate 
sent to meet her, a newship’s company will be formed of volunteers; 
and those of the Plover who have served their time, and are desirous 
of returning home, will have a passage to Valparaiso, andthe Plover 
will then continue her services in Behring’s Straits until the end of 
1852, to aid im prosecuting the search for Franklin and his missing 
companions. 


No events of great importance are announced as having occurred im 
France; but it is evident that the Ministry and the National Assembly 
are not onthe best of terms. The private pecuniary embarrassments 
of the President are said to be very pressing, and another appeal to 
the liberality of the Chambers is contemplated. It seems scarcely pro- 
bable that the Republican Deputies will a second time consent to hu- 
mour the Imperial tastes of Louis Napoleon, by a donation from the 
public purse. 

The position of Germany is such as to give some uneasiness; and 
under this impression we devote more space than usual to the intelli- 
gence from that country, brought by the Frankiin. It will be observ- 
ed that armed interference in the Holstein Duchies is impending; and 
that the Dresden conferences have been opened by addresses from the 
representatives of Austria and of Prussia. Ifthe latter speak sincere- 
ly, the two are not of one mind, notwithstanding all assertions to the 
contrary. The main object of the Austrian envoy is to ‘‘stem the tide 
of revolution”—the desire of the Prussian is ‘‘to remove existing 
grievances.” It is quite possible that the latter may be a mere figure 
of speech, and intended to tickle the ears of the Prussian liberal party 3 
but we incline to believe that the old rivalry between the two powers 
will become apparent ere the conferences be ended, and that each will 
take its own course, independent of the other. The result it were dif- 
ficult to foretell. 

The affairs of Central America continue in an admired state of con- 
fusion, the various small Republics of which it is composed being at 
war amongst themselves, and occasionally at issue with the represen 
tatives of foreign nations, who are unhappily deputed to watch over 
their countrymen’s interests in such a troublous locality. By accounts 
received through Honduras and dated two months ago, we learn that 
San Salvador and Honduras were about to unite their forces and invade 
Guatemala, whilst the ports of San Salvador itself were under block- 
ade by a British vessel or vessels of war, in consequence of the nen ful- 
filment of treaty stipulations. The public are extremely indifferent to 
the whole affair, notwithstanding the pompous proclamations and state 
papers which sometimes find their way into print; but some notice hag 
neen taken of it in Congress. A resolution passed the Senate of the U. 
States on Thursday, calling on the President for all the information om 
the subject, of which he might be in possession. 














Vast projects are the order of the day, and have certainly a peculiar 
fascination for many minds. Something of Mr. Whitney's great Pacifie 
rail-road scheme is probably known to most of our readers; and we ob- 
serve that a rival to it has been suggested in a London pamphlet, the 
author of which proposes to run a railway through the British North 
American Provinces, with one terminus at Halifax, N. S8., and theother 
opposite Vancouver's Island. Mr Whitney is in the hands of his coun- 
trymen ; for our own, we may remark, that the urging of impracticable 
enterprises upon public attention has a direct tendency to retard those 
which are legitimately within the compass of our means. We look up- 
on the notion of Eastern products being put through two voyages and a 
land transit, on their way to British markets, as an entire delusion. 

Jenny Linp at Havana.—Late letters and journals bring word 
that the above-named vocalist, with her suite and Mr. Barnum, reached 
Havana, in the Isabel Steamer, on the 4th inst., after a speedy and 
pleasant voyage from Charleston. The fact would scarcely be worth a 
paragraph, were it not for the accompanying and unwonted intelli- 
gence, that the arrival of the songstress in Cuba had made no stir 
whatever, the pursuits of business and of pleasure following their 
ordinary course, just as if the stupendous event had not occurred. 
Statements also have found their way into print, to the effect that Jen- 
ny Lind has evinced her chagrin at the absence of anything like a 
“‘ reception,” by leaving the lodgings provided for her in the city of 
Havana, and domiciling herself in a house outside the walls. Al‘ this 
is very unimportant; but we are glad to find that the Habaneros are 
awaiting the songs, before they fall into ecstacies with the singer. 
They are good judges and liberal patrons of the musical art ; nor shall 
we be surprised to find that, in rating Jenny Lind’s concert perform- 
ances, they divest their critical opinions of the prestige derived from 
her boundless charities and her operatic fame. We have repeatedly 
expressed our belief that to these she is mainly indebted for the un- 
bounded triumphs which she has achieved. 











A cheap postage bill has been under the consideration of the House 
| of Representatives at Washington. Its details have caused much dis- 
cussion in Committees of the whole House; but until finally settled 
and passed, we abstain from remark upon it. 


A terrible event occurred in the upper part of the city on Wednes- 
' day last, when a row of six houses, in process of building, was suddenly 
| precipitated to the ground, five poor labourers being killed on the spot, 
/ and about twenty more or less maimed. The particulars have gone 
' the rounds of the press. This deplorable occurrence—accident it can- 
' not be called—bas stirred the public mind very strongly, its cause 
| being distinctly traced to the grossest negligence on the part of the 
! builder. The contractor and his foreman will undoubtedly be prose- 

cuted by the municipal authorities ; and it is to be hoped that no mis- 
, placed leniency will be shown. 








Several of the city journals have called attention to the perilous 
risk which is run by the frequenters of Tripler Hall, in consequence of 
the insufficient means of exit provided. The subject should be kept 
. alive by the press, until the remedy beprovided ; and the delay is the 
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less excusable, as there would be no difficulty in effecting the desired 
improvement. 

Professor Hows, having entirely given up the thaukless task of dra- 
matic criticiem, now devotes his whole attention to the teaching of Elo- 
cution, in all its branches. We commend him to the favourable re- 
membrance of the readers of this journs!, who have so often been edi- 
fied by his remarke. 














Tue Passage or THE Stream Suir Asta.—Ocean navigation, as we 
have often occasion to remark, is exciting unusual interest in England. 
The Times of the 31st ult. thus sums up an article detailing the last 
homeward voyage of Capt. Judkins :— 


“Her pancreas according to mean time and pers | 45 
minntes lost off New York repairing floats, may be recorded as 10 days 
4 hours and 5 minutes, or 2 hours and 55 minutes less than her fastest 
summer passage, 4 hours and 15 minutes less than the United States 
mail steamers’ fastest passage eastward, and about 5 hours and 20 min- 
es less than the remarkable summer run of the Pacific out to New 

ork.” 

The Toronto Colonist makes mention of a model of ‘‘ Remington's 
Bridge,” lately constructed by Mr. Capreolof that city, and intended 
for exhibition. A more remarkable object cannot be seen, than the 
model shown in New York, a few months since, and which we regret 
to say, did not secure much attention from the publie. We wrote a 
notice of it, in the 4/bion of the 6th of July last. 








The American ship Orienta/, that recently arrived in Engiana after 
@ very rapid voyage from China, has, as our readers know, caused much 
stir amongst the British merchants and others connected with ocean 
traffic. The following letter appears in the Times of the 31st ult; and 
must have been accompanied by the writer's name and some guarantee 
of his respectability, or it would not have been inserted. The compe- 
tition is about to begin :— 

Sir—A letter from Messrs. Phillips, Shaw, and Lowther, appeared in 
Friday’s Times, in which these gentlemen went minutely into the re- 
eent voyages of the American ship Orienta/, lately occupying so much 
attention. They also state their incredulity that any British merchant 
pee could be constructed to compete in power and speed with the 
above. 

Fair play has ever been a popular motto of this country; and if 
these gentlemen, or any of our spirited shipowners are desirous of de- 
ciding that question, and are inclined to offer the inducements granted 
to the American builder of the Oriental, viz., a carte blanche as to di- 
mensions, construction, and material, with no restrictions as to Lloyd’s 
rules,and surveyors, the writer of this is prepared to construct a Bri- 
tish merchant ship of the same tonnage which will flog the Oriental out 
and home in all weathers, and on every tack. 

The screw propeller has recently been thought the only means of pro- 
ducing that Low 80 much wished for, in the present day, among mer- 
chant ships ; but it is to be feared the propelling power of the wind has 
not yet had a fair trial with models suited for obtaining its greatest 
effects, on principles which in this country have not been generally 
on, owing to circumstances which our shipowners are best able to 
explain. 

nelosed is my address, and accept my apology for occupying so 
much space. Your obedient servant, A SHIPBUILDER. 

Greenock, Dec. 29. 


Sr. Grorce’s Socrery or New Yoru.-——A regular quarterly meeting 
of this association was held at the Astor House, on Friday evening, 
the 10th inst. After the presentation of several reports, and the 
transaction of the ordinary business, the members present proceeded to 
the election and nomination of officers and committees, for the year 
commencing on St. George’s day next. The following was the result , 
showing an almost entire renewal of the list of gentlemen at presen t 
administering the affairs of the Society. 

President—Dr.J.C. Beales. First Vice President—Mr.W.Young. Second 
Vice President—Mr. C. Pitt. T'reasurer—Mr. R. Bage. Secretary—Mr. EB. Wal- 
ker. Assistant Secretary—Mr. C. R. Willmer.. Chaplains—Revd. Dr. W ain- 
wright, and Kevd. Dr. Viuton. Stewards for the ensuing Festwal—Messrs: R. 
Bunch, R. Waller, C.C Harvey, and Joseph Kershaw. Cognmittee of Aecounts 
—Mesérs. E. F. Sanderson, R. N. Tinson, and Chas Clifton. Charitable Com- 
mittee — Messrs. C. Pitt, C B. Elleman, R. Bunch, J. C. Wells, Z. Waller, and C. 
C. Harvey—For oo Mr. Wm. Sother. Physicians—Drs. Beales, R: Pen- 
mel!, G. A. Sabine, Jos. Bradshaw, and R. Jackson Emigrant Board—Messrs. 
A. Barelay, W. D. Cuthbertson, J. 8. Bartlett, T. Knock, C. B. Eileman, H. De 
B. Routh, Richard Irvin, Richard Bell, William Brown, Benj. F. Dawson, David 
wae and Thos. Stalken. Superintenden: under this Board—Mr. Charles H. 

ebb. 

INTERESTING TO THE TRAVELLING Pusiic.—The following case 
tried ‘on Thursday in the Superior Court, by Judge Sandford, is re- 
ported in the Journal of Commerce. The points involved are worth 
notice. ' 

Daniel G. Johnson vs. John T..Howard and Joseph Howard.—This 
was an action to recover damages for breach of contract in relation to 
a passage from Chagres to New York, on board the Empire City. The 
plaintiff agreed with defendants’ agent at San Francisco, fur his pas- 

¢ in the above named vessel, for which he paid $100, and was in- 
formed by the agent that the vessel would sail on the 28th of October. 
But on the plaintiff’s arrival there, he found that she had sailed on the 
night of the 27th. In conseqnence of which he was obliged to remain 
at Chagres four or five days, waiting for some other conveyance, and 
then took his passage for Jamaica, for which he paid $75. At Jamaica, 
he was detained about a fortnight before he could prosecute his voyage; 
and was then brought to New York in the Empire City, which touched 
there on her return voyage. He was, however, carried from Jamaica 
to New York, on the same ticket for which he had paid at San Fran- 
cisco, and without any further expense to him. He now seeks to recov- 
er the money he paid for his passage from Chagres to Jamaica, the ex- 
penses incidental to his being delayed at Chagres and Jamaica, and 
damages for his delay, which he laid at $400. For the defence it was 
contended that no particular day had been fixed for the sailing of the 
vessel, and that the plaintiff had mistaken what the agent said to him 
on the subject. And that the defendants had showed their willingness 
to act fairly in the transaction by carrying the plaintiff from Jamaica 
to New York on the same ticket which he received at San Francisco, 
and without any further expense to him. The jury gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff for $195, made up, as we have been informed of the follow- 
ing Fvans. For his passage to Jamaica, $75, which he paid for it. For 
his board while he remained there, 14 days, $28. To compensate him 
for his loss of time while he was detained at Chagres and Jamaica, $5 

r , and interest on the money he had expended, making altogether 

1 








For plaintiff, Whiting and Newton. For defendant, Burt & Smith. 
—_—_— e 
Tue C\nava Company.—The dividend declared at the meeting of 
the Ganada Company on the Ist inst., was at the rate of 6 per cent., 
and the affairs of the undertaking continue in a favourable position. 





Tue “ Great Britain.”—This steam ship has been sold by the di- 
rectors ot the Great Western Steam Ship Company, to Mr. Patterson, 
the eminent shipbuilder of Bristol, for the sum of 18,000/ , being about 
the seventh part of her orignal cost. Mr. Patterson is now building 
in the dock in which the Greet Britain was built a steam ship for the 
Royal West India Mail-packet Company ; she will be six feet longer 
than the Great Britain. The Times states that the Great Britain has 
been purchased by Mr. Patterson for Messrs. Gibbs, Bright & Co., of 
Bristol and Liverpool. It is intended that the large engines now on 
board shall be removed and new ones adopted, and it is not improbable 
that this leviathan will convey passengers between Liverpool and New 
York during the World’s Fair. 





EncGuisH Imports AND Exports or Sprcre.—During the six months 
ending 30th December, the West India steamers delivered at South- 
ampton specie and bullion, value $12,982,273—of this sum $2,911,705 
was in gold dust fron California, and $5,082,967 from the Pacific 

ts south of Panama. The total receipts for the year, from all parts 
of the world, ixcluding California, the Pacific, the West Indies, India, 
China, Turkey, the Mediterranean, Spain and Portugal, were 
$28,702,098, and the receipts for 1349 were $23,943,275, showing a 
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amount of California gold received at Southampton, during the year 
1850 was $5,411,705, besides the amount in the hands of passengers 
While the receipts of gold and silver had so largely declined, the ex- 
ports of the precious metals had undergone very considerable augmen- 
tation, the total emission from Southampton, in 1850, being $7,735,000 
of which nearly $5,000,000 were shipped for India, principally ia 
silver.— Times. 





GLEANINGS. 


On Saturday last, a splendid public entertainment was given at Phi- 
ladelphia, to Captain Mathews of the Steamer City of Glasgow, to 
celebrate his arrival in that port, and the consequent establishment 
there of a steam communication with Liverpool.—Chief Justice Taney 
has been elected Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, the office having been vacated by Mr. Fillmore’s saccession to the 
Presidency of the United States.—Mr. Hackett has been performing 
his favourite part of Falstaff, at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool —The 
friends of Mr. James W. Wallack junr. gave him a parting breakfast 
at the American Hotel, on Saturday last, on which occasion a silver 
salver and two silver cups, massive and beautiful, were presented to 
him as tokens of their regard.—Ship building in this port is carried on 
with great briskness. Clipper ships, and ocean steamers are so fre- 
quently turned off the stecks, that a launch has almost ceased to be a 
matter of interest. —A melancholy instance of sudden death occurred 
last week in a ball room at Watertown, Mass. Mr. Addison Gilmore, 
formerly President of the Western Railroad, sat down after taking 
rt in a dance, and fell lifeless from his seat. A disease of the heart 
ad previously given him warning of liability to sudden decease.—-After 
all the rumours relative to the arrest and non-arrest of the Birkenhead 
rioters, who broke up an anti-Papal meeting at that place, some weeks 
since, it appears by the mails of the 21st ult. that six of them were at 
that date undergoing examination before the magistrates at Chester. — 
The Roscommon Journal says that a Scotchman in a’neighbouring town 
put a placard in his shop window stating that he ‘‘ wanted a boy,” and 
the next morning on opening his door was surprised to find a basket 
lying outside, which, on opening, he found to contain a male child, with 
a label attached, having on it, ‘‘ Here he is.”.—The churck of St. Ste- 
phen’s Wallbrook, in London, built by Sir Christopher Wren, has been 
recently beautified and restored. —It is said that a letter passed through 
the Torquay post-office lately, addressed ‘‘ The Archbishop of West- 
minster, Bishopstowe, Torquay,” which being delivered at the place 
above mentioned, was returned by the bishop, endorsed ‘‘ Not known in 
this house—H. Exeter,” and sent back to the dead-letter office. —When 
an immense shoal of herrings set into Loch Slapin, Skye, the other week, 
the boats were all absent. An old man, who observed them enter, tied 
@ net to his horse’s tail, and having swam him into the bay, was re- 
warded in halfan hour with four barrels of herrings. —The Maharajah 
Goolaub Singh of Jamoo has sent a collection of shawls and other arti- 
cles of Cashmere maunfacture to Lahore, for the great London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851; they are valued in all at 10,000/., and are bestowed in free 
gift to the trustees. The contributions of the other Hill Chiefs around 
are numerous and costly; amongst them is a suit of steel armour with 
gold, from the Kajah of Nabob.—The very fine frigate St. Lawrence is 
appointed by the Government to convey to England the American con- 
tributions to the World’s Fair. She will be despatched about the Ist of 
next month.—An English company has contracted with the Turkish 
government for raising the /Veiri Shevket, the line of battle ship, which 
sank after the explosion of its powder magazine. One of their yachts, 
with the machinery, has already reached Constantinople.—A letter from 
Colonel Mure, dated Pisa, 6th ult., states distinctly that on his return 
to Scotland, he shall give his casting vote, for the Lord Rectorship of 
Glasgow University, to Alison, the historian, who, it will be remem- 
bered lately contested that office with Lord Palmerston.—The Steam 
ship 4/abama, from Vera Cruz to New Orleans, arrived at the latter 
rt, was three weeks on her passage, having been compelled by a vio- 
ent Norther to put into Tehuantepec, where she was detained for seven 
days.—A writer in the Montrea/ Herald is urging the policy and feasi- 
bility of throwing a railway bridge across the St. Lawrence, in the 
neighbourhood of that city.—A party has entered into an arrangement 
with the London and North-Western Railway Company, to make use of 
certain portions of the interior of their railway carriages for the pur- 
pose of posting bills and trade announcements in them. He has pur- 
chased this privilege by paying to the company the sum of £1200 for 
the year.—We hear that Charles Kean has sent to Mr. Boker for a copy 
of his charming play of ‘‘ the Betrothal.”—The Philadelphia newspa- 
rere announce the death of Thomas Birch, the artist, in his 72nd year. 
r. Birch was one of the most distinguished painters of this cowntry. 
He particularly excelled in landscupe painting, and his marine views 
are acknowledged to be among the best productions of the art in the 
United States.—The Franklin Steamer, has brought a cargo valued at 
two millions of dollars.—The great glass Palace in Hyde Park was 
formally put in possession of the Royal Commissioners for managing the 





Exhibition, on the Ist inst. It was nearly but not quite completed.— 
The Dock and Railway Companies of Southampton have offered to trans- 
fer to Londou, free of charge, all American goods intended for ‘he 
Great Fair, if the U. S. ship that carries them shail be ordered to that 
port.—We learn with much satisfaction that none of the officers or 
crew of the U. S. ship Murion were on board the Portuguese frigate 
Donna Maria, when she blew up at Macao, as lately reported. 
—_ > ____ 


Posrscripr.—As we were going to press yesterday evening, the 
Asia, Judkins, with the mails of the 4th inst. was announced. This 


noble ship is certainly unrivalled in her continued success ! 
aA a¥ deem 


PHusic. 


PHILHARMONIC SoctETY.—The second concert of the season was given on Sat- 

urday last. The principal attraction of the evening was the celebrated Symphony 
in C, by Franz Schubert. It may be of interest to state that the manuscript of this 
Symphony was somewhat accideutally discovered in Vienna, not long since, by 
Robert Schumann, the composer, who chanced tu be on a visit to that city. Schu- 
mann was immediately struck with the genius displayed in it, and sent itto Men- 

delssohn, who was then in Leipzig. No sooner had the latter read through the 
score, than he made immediate arrangements to have it produced ; and it was soon 
afterwards performed by the celebrated orchestra of the “ Gewandhaus.” It 
would be impossible, after a siugle hearing, todo justice to this masterpiece of 
genius and instrumentation. An exceeding freshness and vivacity characterize 
the first movement, which, coupled with occasional outbursts of ponderous chords, 
reminded us nota little of Haydn’s vivacious and gushing style, such as we often 
hear, for instance, in some of his piano sonatas. We observed, towards the close, 
a very fine effect produced by the so-called accumulation of a musical phrase, by 
which the closing cadence was rendered very effective. The theme which com- 

mences the second movement is most delicious in its simplicity and pathetic ex- 
pression; quite in the style—as it struck us—of a Savoyard melody. Just before 

its second repetition, in what is termed the “ preparation,” there is a singular and 
beautiful passage where two chords strive sweetly for the pre-eminence, rising and 
falling like a boat upon a troubled lake, till a music lull succeeds. Another strik- 
ing passage we observed towards the close of the last movement, where the whole 
orchestra uniting on one note, seems to pant like a huge monster in pursuit of 
prey, producing a remarkable effect. But what struck us most, throughout, is the 
great melody which is thrown into the Basses ; indeed, we should say that this is a 
peculiarity of the Symphony. The performance, altogether, was an exceedingly 
effective one, and we have but a single complaiut to make. The orchestra of the 
Philharmonic have as yet no piano—their nearest approach to it is, in all cases, a 
moderate mezzo. We hope that this difficult, but yet most essential requisition to 
any orchestra, may yet be gained by these otherwise superior performers. 


with that of “‘ Der Wassertrager”’ (the water-carrier) and which accompanies the 
very beautiful opera ofthat name. The overture is .ood, but the opera itself infi- 
nitely more so than its introductory text promises.'A concerto for the violin, compos” 
ed by David of Leipzig, (the first classic violinist of the age) was played by Herr J, 
Noll, a young,but already very fine artist. He carries aremarkably steady and even 
bow, and plays with feeling and fine breadth of tone. He was warmly applauded 
The chorus ofthe “ Liederkranz” with orchestral accompaniment, though well 
sung, did not please us particularly asa composition. We wished they had given 
us, instead, a piece like Theodore Korner's “ Prayer before Battle,’’ coinposed 
for men’s voices. 

The concert was fully attended by an intelligent and appreciative audience, 
These being the most classic concerts of the season, no one who makes any preten- 
sion to a love for this style of music will ever miss a performance. 

ITaLian OpERA.—*“ Norma’’ drew a fine audience on Monday evening, to wit- 

ness, as it proved, quite a tempestuous little scene, not announced in the program. 





falling off, in 1850, of no less an amoant than $5,241,177. Te tota/ 











Cherubini’s overture of “ Les deux Journees,”’ if we mistake not, is identical | 


by Parodi tothe orchestra. The ‘difficulty dated back to the previous Saturday, 
when, as many of our readers are probably aware, some ill feeling was excited jg 
the German part of the orchestra, by Parodi’s refusing to sing to the leadegrship of 
one of their number, a substitute for the time being, for Mr. Maretzek. he con. 
cert for that evening was in consequence postponed, as publicly announced& Bat 
the Germans (ever at feud with the Italians) considered themselves as t@reated 
rather “infra dig,,” and on Monday evening at the opera, commenced acco 
ing in such an outrageous way, thatevery ear accustomed to follow an orch 
must have detected, even in the blundering performance of the introductory mareby 
that something unusual was at work. Parodi soon appeared, and commenced sing” 
ing the “ Casta Diva”: but no sooner were a few ineasures fairly delivered, than’ 
afew angry words were mutteringly heard, precipitated down among the orches4 
tra, which being rather irreconcileable with a powerful invocation to any “ Castel 
Diva,” the audience were constrained to ascribe to the individual Parodi. A 
doubts were shortly after dispelled, however, by Parodi’s coming toa full sto 
advancing to the foot-lights, and in the most emphatic little Italian speech, info 
ing the orchestra that they should either dotheir duty, or she would stop singin 
The audience seemed amused with her vigorous attack, andlaughingly applauded. 
The orchestra undoubtedly deserved a little ry discipline, for, however 
they might have felt themselves aggrieved by what had occurred, they certainKy 
could not be justified inrisking the artistic reputation of a lady, by a resort to any 
such underhanded means. None but a musical person can understand the annoy - 
ance of a slovenly, lagging accompaniment tothe voice, the bungling instrument 
or instruments destroying the very effects you are so labouring to produce ; and 
none but amusical temperament can conceive of the state of blood induced by 
any suspicion of a possible design in such a case. 

One little point of propriety, we regret, was omitted. Parodi undoubtedly took 
a liberty with her audience, And after the rebuke to the orchestra had been ad- 
ministered, a graceful as weli as incumbeut act on her part was courteously to 
have apologised to the house, for the interruption. She would no doubt have car 
ried the auditors with her and would have thus effectually secured her own position 
On the Tuesday following, a card appeared in the public prints, which we sub- 
join, as a very droll explanatory effusion on Parodi’s part. 


A Carp.—To THE PuBLic.—The Concert having been pos.p med at Tripler 
Hall, on Saturday evening last, I am desirous to state that the whole cause of my 
not appearing on that evening, was my unwillingness to hazard the kind opinion thé 
public have been pleased to form of my humble abilities, by trusting myself to any 
one but a conductor to whom I have been accustomed. hile Lintend no dis- 
paragement to the great talent of the several gentlemen who occasionally assume 
the direction of the orchestra of the Italian Opera, I am equally anxious to state 
the feelings which my own apprehensions suggested, and to do justice to Mr. Max 
Maretzek, whose conduct and talents on every occasion have claimed my best re- 
gards, and with whose management I have reason, in every way, to be perfectly 
satisfied. The mistakes in the early portion of the representation of the opera of 
* Norma,” last evening, however distressing te a vocalist seeking an acknowledg- 
ment of her exertions from a discriminating public, I trust, also, will not be con- 
strued into anything more than the fact—a misapprehension on the part of one or 
two gentlemen of the orchestra in the duties expected of them, which [ should re- 
gret to attribute to anything but errors, to which we are all liable. 

TERESA PaRonl. 


The diplomatic logic of this last paragraph is of the inscrutable kind, and ie 
quite exquisite in its re-castigation of the orchestra. 
“ Lucrezia Borgia’ was performed on Wednesday evening, to a very good house 
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Parodi surpassed herself on this occasion. Nothing could have been more success 
ful or effective than the second act, which, after all, is the proper climax of the 
opera. Go on in this way, Parodi, and you will yet win—we are confident-—myr- 
tle and golden laurels for yourself. 

Operatic Company aT TrRiPLER Hatt.—The concert postponed from Sat- 

urday took place on Tuesday last. A very large though not crowded audience was 
present. Parodi sang the aria from ‘‘ Semiramide”’ better than we ever heard he, 
sing before. Did she always sing thus, she would be in our estimation a truly 
perfect artist, which we think no one can be, who does not—as she did in the pre. 
sent instance—-always sing in perfect tune. Strakosch delighted everybody again 
with his very brilliant execution. We were nevertheless rather surprised to hear 
in not merely one or two, but many instances, false octaves of the left hand, in cer. 
tain dance passages. How is this, Monsieur Strakosch? We are unaccustomed 
to such things in you. 

Miss Whiting sang exceedingly well, and was well applauded. One fault in het 

style we take the liberty of mentioning, as it is easily remedied. We refer to the 
gasping way she has of taking breath, each inspiration of air being accompanied 
with this audible noise. We suspect it is an unconscious mannerism on her part, 
as it is of many singers we hear in private life, of far inferior merit to Miss Whiting. 

Lorini sang better than usual. His piece from the new opera was well selected, 
and the change which we observed he made in the music at the close, we thought 
an improvement: it better suited his voice, at all events, and did not injure the aria. 
Mr. Hauser, who had been announced for some time, also made, on this ocea 

sion, his first appearance. He struck us asa very sound violinist, with just enough 
mastery of artistic trick, to appeal to the Oi Polloiin every audience, who are ouly 
reached in this way. We have no doubt he would play, with great success, a 
much better style of music than he offered us on this occasion. His last bird piece 


‘was well done, and gained him no little applause. 


Mr. STRAKOSCH,—A benefit concert for Strakosch is announced for this even- 
ing at Tripler Hall. We trust he may have a full attendance. 

Girt Concerts.—In our last week’s musical notice, we alluded in strong terms 
of disapprobation to the newest form of lottery speculation, as developed in the so 
called “Gift-concerts.”. We are exceedingly gratified to observe, that one of our 
oldest and most respectable musical publishing houses in this city has publicly 
withdrawn from a similar enterprise, which they had somewhat inconsiderately 
engaged in, their “sober second thoughts’’ condemning these enterprises, in toto. 
The advertisement of a ‘‘ Furniture Gift-Concert,”’ just published, is proof enough 
of the tendency of such speculations, and the unworthy purposes which the purest 
of arts may be made to subserve. 


Drama. 


Tye Broapway.—A hit has certainly been made at this house by the produce- 
tion of the romantic spectacle of “ Faustus,”’ got up with a lavish display of scenery, 
mechanism, dancing, and masking, and aided by the abilities of all the company. 
The legend of “ The Devil and Doctor Faustus” must be world-wide by this time. 
To say uothing of the old German stories on the subject, the play of Kit Marlow, 
and the Faust of the illustrious Goethe—there is not a civilized people possessing 
a theatre, that has not at some time been delighted and terrified by a representa 
tion of the gentleman in black (or red) and his daring but unfortunate pro‘egé. 
Every body knows that the stigma of witchcraft was fixed upon Faustus in the. 
dark ages, in consequence of the facility with which he multiplied copies of the 
Scriptures, by the new art of printing, then unknown to the masses; and Mephis” 
tophiles must have been a silly devil indeed, to have assisted in any thing so de- 
structive to his own power as the invention of printing. Ignorance and vice go 
hand in hand; and the devil has no greater enemy than education All this, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the grand spectacle brought out on Monday and now 
exhibiting, and which we venture to predict will have a long run. The scenery is 
new, and generally excellent—ihe carnival scene is one of the finest that we re- 
member to have witnessed here; all the mad and merry wags of christendom seem 
to be gathered to a great merry-making: nor must we forget aiong other attrac- 
tions the little lady—baby we should say—who dances the polka, to the infinite de- 
light of the audience. We shail not attempt any criticism or analysis o! the text 
which, like that of most spectacles, is not written tobe criticised. **r. Dyott as 
Faustus, played with his habitual care, but the Mephistophiles of Mr. Conway is 
buta dull devii after all, with more of pompous dectamation than of biting sarcasm, 
The ladies of the company acquitted themselves very creditably ; though it may not 
be unkind to Madame Ponisi tohint,that having a beautifully toned voice for speech, 
she is scarcely wise to mar its effect in song. The theatre is nightly crowded 





to excess. 

Burton's. —“ Coppertield” is still in the ascendant, and attracts a host of the 
admirers of Dickens, and of the excellent company who have set off some of the 
author s favourite characters. 

Broveuam's Lyceum.—The foregoing paragraph might be repeated, with re- 
ference tothis new Vaudeville establishment; but we must add here, that a new and 
very amusing farce has been, brought out with great success [t is called the 
“ Wild Indian,” and is a capital vehicle for Mr. Oweus’s dry humour, and fur 
the manager's ricy Irishisms. Edward Loder'’s Operetta * The Andalusian,’ wa° 
brought out on Wednesday, when Miss Gould, a young lady from London, made 





ma, oceasioned by some very wholesome discipline, as we thought it, administere. 


her debut. We mast reserve our notice of it until next week. 
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Notices of New Works. 








Tax Barvsor THE Binte. By George Gilfillan. New York. 1861. 
Appleton—and Harpers.—This title would suggest an addition to the 
already numberless volumes, in which fragments from the inex- 
haustible stores of Holy Writ are made, according to the fashion of the 
day, to subserve bookmaking purposes. But with the title all rela- 
tionship ceases ; Mr. Gilfillan does not seem to write merely because 
he has found a subject on which something readable may be written, 
put because his sympathies with it are large, and his mastery of its 
details is thorough, and because he believes that it may be wrought out 
under his treatment to useful and laudable ends. And so it has been ; 
for if any man can rise from the perusal of this work without a keener 
sense of the majesty and beauty of the Prophetic and Apostolic bards, 
he must either be of kindred spirit with the author, (and such spirits 
are rare,) or he must belong to the common herd for whom all poets in 
all time hdve sung in vain. We think, further, that Mr. Gilfillan has 
himself succeeded marvellously well in composing ‘‘ a prose poem or 
hymn, in honour of the poetry and poets of the inspired volume,” 
which he states in a brief preface has been his ‘‘ main ambition.” Com- 
prehensive in his scope, but at the same time condensed in his mode of 
treatment and terse in his language, he shows the origin of Biblical 
verse, its characteristics, and its varieties. He distinguishes between 
that which illustrates the Old dispensation, and that which is modified 
under the New; whilst he opens up to us aseries of vivid portraits, and 
sketches with masterly hand that wondrous succession of divine poems 
which commences with the Pentateuch and ends with the Apocalypse. 
And all this is done in words so glowingly eloquent, and with an admi- 
ration so apparently sincere, that the reader is drawn irresistibly 
along, and compelled to partake the writer’s enthusiasm. We must 
point our commendation with afew extracts, from the many which we 
should incline tomake The author deals more generally with sub- 
stance, than with form ; but here is a strong passage with reference to 


the latter. 

It may, indeed, be objected to Hebrew poetry, that it has no regular rhythm, 
except a rude parallelism. Whatthen? Mustitbe altogether destitute of music ? 
Has not the raina rhythm of its own, as it patters on the pane, or sinks on the 
bosom of its kindred pool? Hath not the wind a harmony, as it bows the groan- 
ing woods, or howls over the mansions of ihe dead? Have not the waves of ocean 
their wild bass? Has not the thunder its own “deep and dreadful organ-pipe ?” 
Do they speak in rhyme? D> they marmar in blank verse? Who taught them 
to begin in Iambics, or to close in Alexandrines? And shall not God's own speech 
have apeculiar note, no more barbarous than is the voice of the old woods or the 
elder cataracts ? 

In allusion to the warlike song of Deborah, we find the following bold 
remarks, in which one of Mr. Gilfillan’s own choicest favourites stands 
rebuked by his admirer. 


It isa baptized sword which Deborah bears. It isa battle of the Lord which 
she fights. Itis a defensive warfare that her song hallows. “Carnage,’’ says 
Wordsworth, “is God's daughter.’ We reverenced and loved the Poet of the 
Lakes, whose genius was an honor to his species, and whose life was an honor to 
his genius; but seldom has a poet written words more mischievous, untrue, and 
(unintentionally) blasphemous, than these. We all remember Byron's inference 
from it, ‘* If Carnage be God's daughter, she must be Christ’s sister.’ Blasphe- 
mous! but the blasphemy is Wordsworth’s, not Byron's. Here the skeptic be 
comes the Christian, and the Christian the blasphemer. If Carnage be God's 
daughter, so mast evil and sin be. No, blessed be the name of our God! He does 
not smile above the ruin of smoking towns ; he does not snuff up the blood of a 
Borodino, or a Waterloo, as a dark incense; he does not say, over a shell-split 
fortress, or over the dying decks of a hnndred dismasted vessels, drifting down the 
trembiing water on the eve of a day of carnage, “ It is very good ;” he is the Prince 
of Peace, ani his reign, when uuiversal, shail be the reign of universal brotherhood. 
And yet, we will grant to Carnage a royal origin; she is, if not the daughter of our 
God, yet of a god, of the god of this world. But shame to those who would lay 
down the bloody burden at the door of the house of the God of Mercy—a door 
which has opened to many an orphan and many a foundling, but which will not 
admit this forlorn child of hell. 


Couplei with the profoundest reverence, we find a great independence 
of thought. Here is a sample of it. 


There is, or was till lately, extant a vulgar Bibliolatry, which would hardly ad- 
mitof any preference being given to one Scripture writer over another, or of any 
pay enon being insinuated between its various authors. This was absurd, even 
on the ground which the doctrine of mechanical inspiration took. Suppose that the 
whole Bible came from God, in the same way in which nature is derived from him; 
yet, who ever was afraid of preferring the Alps tothe Apennines, or of comparing 
the Pacific with the Atlantic deep? So comparisons were inevitable between 
writers uf such various styles as Isaiah and the author of Ruth, the Psaims and 


the Historical Books ; and preferences, to all but the mere slaves of a system, were 
as inevitable as comparisons. 


In & most powerful chapter on “ the future destiny of the Bible,” the 
increasing scepticism of the day is broadly hinted, and the possibility 
of a temporary obscuration of God’s written Word is seriously imagined. 
We cannot indeed follow Mr. Gilfillan through the religious specula- 
tions into which he hereupon launches ; but we cull from them two very 
effective paragraphs. Giving way for a moment to the boasts of the 
misbelievers and the scorners, that the Sacred Volume is losing its hold 
over the minds and hearts of this generation, he says of this ‘‘ sceptical 
expectation,” 

It is, in all its phases, melancholy, and tends to teach nothing but an evangel of 
despair. Should the Bibie sink, what remains? Where are we to find a substi- 
tute for it? What manual of duty so broad and practical? What narrative so 
broad, humane, and woking! hat book of genius so full of the pith and lusti- 
hood of primeval manhood? Where another two-edged sword, baring, on the one 
side the bosom of God, and on the other, the heart of man? Where a book with 
such a Gospel? Where another such cuinbination of truth so humb!e, power so 


meek,virtue so merciful, poetry so holy, beauty so condescendixzg, celestial wisdom 
so affable ? 


The next page contains what may be taken for a reply, and is certain- 
ly avery vigorous passage. 


As never book so commanded, roused, affrighted, gladdened, beautified, and so” 
lemnized the world, so the horrors of its fail are too frightful almost for con- 
ception. We were borne away in vision to see this great sight—in vision only, 
thank God! ever to be seen. We saw this new plague of derkness passing over 
the world. As it passed, there was heard the shriek of children, mourning for 
their New Testaments, and refusing to be comforted because they were not. There 
arose, next, the wail of woinen : of mothers,whose hope for their dead babes was put 
out; of wives, whose desire for the salvation of their wh ham was cruelly quench- 
ed; of aged matrons,whose last comfort, as they trembled on the verge ol eternity, 
was extinguished. Then came a voice, saying, “ Phil anthropists, abandon your 
lans of universal amelioration, for the glad tidings to all people have died away ! 
reachers of the world, pause on your pulpit siairs ; your message isa lie! Poets, 
cut your gorgeous dreams of a Millennium in sunder: they are but dreams, and 
the dream-book isdead! Missiouaries, throw down your sickles : the “end of the 
py ye may s¢e, its ‘harvest’ never! Poor Negroes, Caffrarians, and Hin- 
008, look no more upwards to those teachers once « dtodrop down honey 
and milk on your parched lips; they are the retailers of exploded fables! Mille- 
Py eed who hoped that the world would soon be touched by the golden spur 
: Jesus, and 80 spring onwards to a glorious goal—* Why cand e gazing up into 
eaven?” Heaven there is none, and no Saviour is preparing to pe ! Bear. 
ers of that corpse to the grave, cast it down and flee; fur he that fell asleep in Je- 
sus fell asleep ina lie, and if ye sow in hope, ye are liars too! Poor prisoner in 
; e cause of humanity—poor slave, turn not your red and swollen eyes to heaven, 
oron the side of your oppressors there is power, and ye have no helper! Stop 
se prayers, ye praying ones, for the Great Ear is shut—nay, it was never open! 
Ying sinner, clench thy teeth in silence: hope not, for there is no pardon; fear 
ee for there isno punishment! But, while prayer and praise, and the cheerful 
er of Christian and hopeful toil—the voice Pf the Bridegroom rejoicing over his 
ties €, united by the sacred tie of Christian marriage—and the voice of the Chris- 
be a, bending and Singing over the wedied features, where she reads im- 
Pr ity—and all melodies which have wedded Christian hope to poetry and mu- 
a 8 = be for ever dumb, let the maniac howl on, and the swearer curse, and 
baba eist laugh, and the vile person sneer and gibber, and the hell-broth of war 
of th € over in blood, and the sound of the scourge become eternal as the growth 
A @ cane; and if mirth there be, Jet it be expressed in one wild and universal 
bs nce between a grave for ever closed below, and a heaven fur ever empty, aud 
Ut, and silent above !’’—All! this we saw and heard, and, starting from a slumber 


om than death, found our Bible in our bosom, and behold it was but a 


Exceptions may be taken, here and there, to the author’s preferen- 
Ses for some amongst the men of his own day, which in his whole-heart- 
ed style of writing bear at times the air of prejudices. His reiterated 
estimate of Edward Irving and Thomas Carlyle wil! not be unanimous- 








ly adopted; nor will his evident leaning to his Scottish associations pass 
without the notice of critics. But these trifles are as nothing in com- 
parison with the intrinsic excellence of the work, which we once more 
very cordially recommend. 

University Evoucarion. By Henry P. Tappan, D.D. Ibid. Put- 
nam.—An able and interesting treatise, in which may be found much 
useful information and many valuable hints on the important subject of 
which it treats. The author justly eulogises the system of University 
education pursued in Germany, points out with no unkindly feeling the 
evils and short-comings of the English and American establishments , 
and winds up with an earnest appeal to his countrymen, for the foun- 
dation of a new University in the city of New York. ‘ Without coinci- 
ding with all the opinions set forth in it, we like the tone and spirit o¢ 
this little volume, and believe that it furnishes abundant matter for 
thought and discussion. 

THe Memoriar. By Friendsof the late Mrs. Osgood. Ibid. Put- 
nam -—Seldom has a more graceful compliment been paid to the memory 
of departed worth, than is exhibited in this handsome volume, which is 
edited by Mrs. Mary E. Hewitt. It originated at a chance meeting of a 
literary coterie, soon after the death of the gifted and amiable woman 
in whose honour it has been put together, when the conversation turn- 
ing upon the many claims which she possessed on the affections and the 
esteem of those present, it was resolved that a souvenir volume should 
be made up from their voluntary contributions, and that the profits 
arising from the sale should be devoted to erecting a monument over her 
grave, in the Cemetery of Mount Auburn near Boston. Many writer, 
of distinguished merit have engraved their names upon this preparatory 
tablet, not all being numbered amongst her friends and acquaintances, 
but all appreciating the many virtues of the deceased lady, and the 
kindly motives of her sorrowing friends. The table of contents shows 
indeed such a list of names as should ensure the speedy attainment of 
the object in view. We can but mention half-a-dozen—Hawthorne, Wil- 
lis, G.P.R. James, the Bishop of Jamaica, John Neal, Stoddard, Baker, 
G. P. Morris and Bayard Taylor, amongst the men, and Miss Lynch, 
Mrs. Sigourney and the Editress, to represent the sisterhood of au- 
thorship. An admirable likeness of Mrs. Osgood, from a portrait by 
her husband serves as a frontispiece, and with some charming vig- 
nettes on steel, and other illustrations, enhances the value of this choice 
and creditable book. We sincerely trust that the edition may be ra- 
pidly exhausted. 

Appieron’s Mecuanic’s MaGazine. Ibid. Appleton.—This is an 
opening number of a new monthly publication, the purport of which is 
obvious from its title. It is anonymously edited, and issued in very 
neat style. 

Tue American Wuic Review.—The January number of this 
monthly Magazine, which, by the way, we rarely chance to see, con- 
tains some curious instances of the mode in which a pet notion or sen- 
timent may be made to run through a variety of articles, whether in 
season or out of season. We have it here before us in the shape of a 
holy horror of England and the English, which may be found pervad- 
ing prose and verse, miscellaneous records of passing events, and even 
critical notices of books. British policy, the British Government, the 
British Minister to the United States, and even the humble Editor of 
this British Journal, all come in for their shares of abuse, which as we 
have said, is not served up in one pungent dose, but seasons halfa dozen 
contributions. We shall not trouble our readers at much length in 
defence of the poor victims to such an outpouring of wrath, having at 
hand a concise estimate of its worth, in the following extract froma 
late article in the N. Y. Tribune, purporting to review the reviewer. 
We may add that the Tribune is not remarkable for its flattering es- 
timate of our country, and her belongings. 


With his succeeding pages of assumption tnat Lord Palmerston, Sir Henry Bul- 
wer ard other high British functionaries are in fact swindlers of the lowest grade 
—liars so careless of their reputation as to assert and place on record the most 
glaring untruths with a full knowledge that a month or two at furthest must ex- 
pose don to the indignant gaze of the civilized word—we do not care to meddle. 
We know that this style of composition, if well garnished by bluster and rigmarole, 
and fortified by a perpetual sneer at the verdancy of the innocents who suppose 
that foreign Ministers and Ambassadors can be anything else than thimblerigs— 
has a fascination for a considerable class of readers, though we had not supposed 
aay to muster strongly among tne patrons of the American Whig Re- 

The obloquy for which we have to express our own acknowledgments 
is not personally uncourteous ; but it involves a very strange doctrine 
—namely, that for the editor of any paper or the author of any book 
to publish herean anti-republican sentiment, is unwise and gratuitous- 
ly insulting! And, pray, Mr. Reviewer, where is your freedom of 
opinion, where the toleration of which you boast? There are no signs 
of them in your bigotted dogma ; and we believe that you are more 
anti-American than you charge us with being, when you thus misre- 
present the feeling of your enlightened countrymen. We particularly 
desire not to notice a book of our making, in our own editorial columns, 
but for your benefit, we will suggest a not impossible case. Suppose , 
Sir, that you edited an American newspaper in London ; suppose that, 
struck with the literary merits of aset ofhymns to an Enperor, or of a 
Poet-laureate’s odes to Royalty, you translated them from some foreign 
tongue, and published your translations in that city ; suppose also, 
that your volume of four hundred pages were qualified by a prefatory 
paragraph of sixteen lines, in which you hinted to your American sub- 
scribers that your sympathies were with the poetry and not with the 
principles of your original—dv you believe, Sir, that the Times and 
the Quarter/y would come thundering about your years, and seriously 
denounce you as anti-British ? We doubt it: but if they did, we are 
sure of one thing—you would fairly be entitled to a laugh at their ex- 
pense. Wecommend the parallel case to your sober second-thoughts 

Tue Nortu American Revirw.—The January number is princi- 
pally remarkable for a cogent article on the late attempt at revolution 
in Hungary which is denounced by the writer as a rebellion, notwith- 
standing all the honours andall the sympathy lavished on its unsuccess- 
ful agents. 

CATALOGUE oF THE MercanTiLe Lisrary.—This excellent Insti- 
tution, now in the thirty-first year ofits useful existence, has just issued 
a new catalogue ofits library contents, very neatly and intelligibly got 
up. The books and the Establishment whose literary wealth it indicates 
are alike deserving of public attention, and we are glad to observe that 
the latter is reported to be in a flourishing condition. 





A Lonpvon Boox ApvertisementT. ‘* Correspondence of Sir Isaac 
Newton and Professor Cotes ; including Letters of other eminent men, 
now first published from the originals in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; with other unpublished,Letters and Papers by Newton. 
With Synoptical View of Newton's Life, Notes, and a variety of De- 
tails, illustrative of his History. Edited by.J. Edleston, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 





Hine Arts. 


AMERICAN Portrait GALLERY—GrorGE P. Morris anv Reais 
DE Troprianp. Vew York. Goupil & Co.—Two new issues of the 
excellent series of likenesses, drawn on stone by Mr. Crehen, and in 


, every respect equal to their predecessors. The subjects have so many 
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———— 
friends, and their portraits are here so excellently presented te view, 
thet a rapid sale for them is ensured. We need scarcely add that 
General George P. Morris is the song- writer, the editor, and the able 
and generous coadjutor in many good deeds on behalf of authors and 
artists. M. de Trobriand is an accomplished French nobleman, whose 
lot is cast in our midst, and who is too well known through the columns 
of the Courrier des Etats Unis and his own Revue du Nouveau Monde, 
to require any apparent flattery at our hands. His handsome and in- 
telligent face is transcribed in the engraving before us. The two are, 
of course, distinct, linked thus together in one paragraph, only for 
economy of space 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


This institution has now been long enough in existence to enable us 
to judge of its future fortunes, and we think our readers will have no 
hesitation, after reading the following sketch of its history, to pro- 
nounce the experiment successful. During the twelve years which 
have elapsed since its charter was granted by Queen Victoria, it has 
affiliated twenty-eight colleges and fifty-seven medical institutions; the 
entire number of graduates approaches 600. Above eighty degrees, 
obtained during the academical year, were publicly conferredin May 
last ; the matriculation list of the present year exceeds 200 ; and its 
senatorial ranks have been recently joined by men of no less note than 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Grote, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Monteagle, and Lord Overstone. These facts suffi- 
ciently prove energy, and the last is some evidence of its taking the- 
right direction. 

he University of London is not the institution in Gower Street ; 
neither is it King’s College in the Strand. are simply coll 
connected with it. The university itself is a totally distinct Setpecdiy: 
tinct even, with scarcely an exception, in the members composing it, 
and differing also in other important particulars from the older univer- 
sities in England. 

Our readers will remember the strong desire felt in Emgland in 1827 
fora university which should be open to all religious persuasions. On 
the faith of large subscription lists, and addresses te the throne from 
the Guildhall of London, and the House of Commons, the Gower Street 
establishment was founded at an expense of nearly L.100,000, with the 
design of being incorporated as a university. This design was even- 
tually abandoned, in consequence of communications with the govern- 
ment, and another body was chartered as ‘“‘ The London University,” 
with power to the crown to make further appointments ut pleasure. 
The samecharter secured tothe Gower Street body (which about the 
same time accepted a charter as ‘‘ University College’), and to King’s 
College, the right to send candidates for examination, and provided for 
the affiliation of further colleges by the Royal Sign Manual, or by con- 
sent of the senate itself, subject to the approval of the secretary of 
state. 

The object of the charter was stated to be ‘* for the encouragement of 
a regular and liberal course of education among all classes and denomi- 
nations of her Majesty’s subjects, without any distinction whatever ;” 
and the Senate was authorised, ** after examination,” to confer degrees 
in any department of art, literature, or science, except theology. It 
was further empowered to appoint and remove examiners and other 
officers, to receive fees from candidates for degrees, the amounts of which, 
and the general regulations of the university, were left to its arrange- 
ment, subject in certain cases to the approval of the home secretary. 
The visitatorial powcr is reserved to the crown. 

The original members of the Senate consisted of the Earl of Burlington 
as chancellor ; Sir John Lubbock, vice-chancellor ; the bishops of Chi- 
chester, Durham, Norwich, and St Davids (then Mr Thirlwall), Pro- 
fessor Airy, Mr Amos, Dr Arnold, Mr Austin, Admiral Beaufort, Mr 
Dalton, Mr Empson, Rev. J. S. Henslow, Mr J. Shaw Lefevre, Mr 
Senior, Dr Jerrard, Mr Sheepshanks, Mr Walker, and Mr Warburton: 
while on the medical side appear the names of Dr Arnott, Mr Bacot, Dr 
Billing, Mr Brande, Sir James Clark, Sir Philip Crampton, Mr Fara- 
day, Sir Stephen Hammick, Dr Hewett, Dr Hodgkins, Mr Kiernan, Dr 
Locock, Sir James MacGrigor, Dr Quain, Mr Ridout, Dr Roget, and 
Mr Sims. Of these our readers will recognise some as removed by death. 
A few had retired fromthe active participation in senatorial duty, to 
which, with but one or two exceptions, the members appear to have 
from first tolast devoted themselves. The over-proportion of medical 
members resulting from these losses has been greatly redressed by the 
late appointments. 

Part of Somerset House was assigned to the use of the Senate, inclu- 
ding two large rooms running through the entire front of the beliting, 
oak for the examinations. Se was also intimated, tbat until the uni- 
versity should be in receipt of an income from fees, the necessary funds 
should be provided for by the annual “ votes.” Under this arrange- 
ment, the university has been aunually in receipt of the public money 
to an amount exceeding during the first year L.5000, but since gradually 
reduced fo about L.3500, the balance being made up by the increase of 
fees. In this respect the university does not differ mate i:lly from Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, each of which receives about L.2000 annually from 
the same source. The Queen’s Colleges lately founded in Ireland have 
an outfit of L.100,000, with a permanent revenue of L.30,000 secured 
to them by act of parliament. 

The duty imposed on the Senate was no less than rivalry with Oxford 
and Cambridge. Faith would be broken with the public, if after ma- 
king due deduction for the prestige of the older universities, the de- 
grees of London could be said to be materially less valuable than theirs. 
The claim was indisputably either for admission to the national uni- 
versities, or to one as good, The list of names we have given guaran- 
tees the adequacy of the Senate to its duties. An intimate knowledge 
of their early proceedings, and a view of the result, satisfies us that all 
was done that men could do in the discharge of their functions, 

They had so to apply the funds placed at their disposal as to attract 
numerous candidates by prizes: and examiners of recognised as well 
as actual ability by adequate remuneration They had to form a cur- 
riculum de novo in studies which the older universities neglected, and 
one carefully avoiding their mistakes and their incompleteness in the 
studies of their favour. They had, lastly, to make due provision for 
the testing efficacy of their exuminations. 

They appropriated about L.1300 annually to scholar-ships, medals, 
and prizes ; the bulk of the remainder they applied for the remunera- 
tion of examiners in arts, law, and medicine. At Cambridge, the hon- 
our of the post is found sufficient to attract candidates of undoubted 
qualification. In the circumstances of London it was judged wiser to 
encourage them by a somewhat high salary, and a position practically 
permanent. 

Acting upon two words in their charter, “ after examination” (which, 
it will be seen, preclude honorary degrees, and create a broad distinc - 
tion between London and its predecessors), the Senate gave nothing 
without examination, and increased the difficulty with each degree 
taken. If there be an exception to this rule, it is undoubtedly in the 
medical faculty. The M.D. examination is, we believe, treated as a 
practical one ; it is certainly easier than that for the M.B. (Bachelor 
of Medicine), and is so regarded by the candidates. 

One year was well spent by the Senate in framing their curriculum. 
The members were prepared for this duty by their personal acquaint- 
ance with the systems in use at the elder British universities and medi- 
cal corporations. Lord Palmerston’s good offices also procured them 
information as to the course pursued in universities abroad. A par- 
liamentary ‘‘ Blue Book,” printed in 1839, attests the sedulous anxiet 
with which every part of this curriculum was discussed. Althoug 
subsequent experience has led to occasional alteration in details, it re- 
mains essentially the same as at first drawn up. It is an honourable 
testimony to their patience, comprehensive knowles Sie perception, 
and, resulting from all, coura If they had laid down their offices on 
the close of this performance, they would have still deserved well of 
every friend of learning. 

Our readers will find the curriculum printed at length in the “ Uni- 
versity Calendar,” which has now been published annually since 1843. 
We can only state here some of its more noticeable fea.ures. 

Oxford has been styled the Classical University, Cambridge the 
Mathematical : in neither until recently, nor in Oxford now, is there 
anything done for law or medicine. Cambridge, we are glad to say, 
has gathered up its skirts, and followed London in its career of improve- 
ment, as far probably as its opportunities admit. 

At London all these faculties are treated with equal regard. The 
LL B. is not a back door degree—taken as an excuse for the loss of the 
B.A.—the candidate must have taken his B.A. two year~ before hecan 
apply for it. The medical examinations are the sever«st in the world. 


| For the M.B degree two examinations must be passed, comprising to- 
| gether the entire range of medical study. 


The candidate is expected 
to prove for every branch of medical practice a qualification Ligher 
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‘than that demanded for any by either of the three great London corpo- 
rations—the Apothecaries Hall, the College of Surgeons, or the College 
of Physicians. : 

The best proofs of this are to be found in the evidence of the Medical 

istration Bil!, taken before the House of Commons. The superiority 
of the university examinations, ‘‘ admitting not of comparison, but of 
contrast,” was insisted on by the witnesses for the Senate and the gradu- 
ates, and admitted by all the witnesses afterwards examined, and not 
once questioned throughout the whole proceedings. 

The old distinction between Oxford and Cambridge implies a too ex- 
clusive attention in both to ove class of subjects-—a remark which the 
improvements now in progress have not rendered inapplicable. It is 
true that to qualify for a degree, some mathematics must be read at 
Oxford, and some classics at Cambridge ; but in neither is the quantum 
sufficit for a degree evidence of real xcquaintance with the subject. In- 

eed, as to both studies, a high authority, Dr. Whewell. has recently 
spoken of a“ poll’ degree as simply a proof that the candidate has not 
disgraced himself; ana a “‘ poll” degree is taken by a ful! half of the 
men. The risk, therefore, to the ordinary men is of not doing enough. 
The “* honours” men, on the other hand, are in danger of having one 
set of their mental faculties cultivated out of all proportion to the rest 
—of becoming not well-trained scholars, but mere mathematicians, or 
mere classics. We are not saying this is always the result ; but this 
is the danger. 

The London Senate has carefully guarded against starvation, and 
against one-sided growth. ‘Their candidate is required, first, to ma- 
triculate ; that is, he must pass an examination comprising—1l. The 
simple problems of arithmetic, and algebra, and the first book of Euclid; 
2. The usual branches of natural philosophy, as popularly treated ; 3. 
Chemistry ; 4. One Greek and Latin book of the easier class, the gram- 


matical structure of the English language, and the History of England | ously with a cause of enduring beneficence, and walking hand-in-hand 


to the end of the seventeenth century. If he shows a competent know- 


— in three out of four of these (the option lying between chemistry | isters to the pains of the bruised and afflicted spirit, as well as to the 
natura 


1 philosophy), he may proceed for honours to examinations, 
which, for youths between sixteen and eighteen, leave little to be de- 


sired on the score of severity. Two years afterwards he may present necessities and miseries of the literary body assuaged and relieved 
himself for the B.A. examination, in which he is required to show a/ —by what? by some strange hands, whose gifts are the bread of bit- 


** competent knowledge in all” of four branches, including mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, classics, animal physiology, and logic and 
moral philosophy. 
French or German, and modern English history, Mathematics is on 
much the same plan as.at Cambridge. In logic and moral philosophy 


the text-books are Whately, Butler, and Paley. In all these subjects | digest of the characteristics, and the history of that great department 


the student must pass as wellas he must do in any at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. If successful, he may try for honours, and may now select 
any one or more of the departments. Two years afterwards he may 
resent himself for the M.A. degree, the examination in which is un- 
erstood to be equivalent to B.A. in honours; and may again select 
= or all of the three branches—classics, mathematics, philosophy. 

n point the London men have given the cut direct to the older sys- 
tems. It has been said of Oxford men, and of the King’s men at Cam- 
bridge, that some of them will hardly be able to translate a passage 
from the ‘* Spectator” into decent grammatical Latin, while in the me- 
chanical felicity of making verses they will rival Virgil himself. At 
London the candidate is expected to be fully conversant with the struc- 
ture of the metres, but actual verse-making is never heard of. 

It might perhaps be supposed that the selections as Senators, with 
three excep ion’, of profisse1 mem‘ers of the Established Church was 
not precisely tue way to gain the confidence of *‘ all denominations 
without any distinction whatever.’’ The facts, however, are, that of 
the twenty-eight colleges in arts, two only—Kings and Queen’s of 
Birmingham--belong to the Church ; two others, at Sheffield and Taun- 
ton, are new foundations of the Wesleyan body ; University College, 
Manchester New College, and the Presbyterian Oollege at Caermarthen, 
open their doors to all who come to them. Nine colleges, three of 
which are in Ireland, belong to the Catholics. Among these the names 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw, Sconyhurst, Prior Park, and Downside, will 
be readily recognised. The remaining twelve are connected with the 
Baptist and Congregational persuasious. Of these, Homerton and Hig- 
bury have lately merged in the New College at St. John’s Wood. 
Some of the rest are situated at Bristol, Spring Hill near Birmingham, 
Stepney. Manchester, Plymouth, Airedale, and Rotherham. 

f the medical institutions Scotland furnishes five ; Ireland nineteen, 
most of which are in Dublin; and the remaining comprise all the chief 
medical schools in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, York, 
and other principal towns in England. 

To this large list, which has been increasing annnally to its present 

. number, must now be added, by virtue of « supplemental charter granted 
last year, the universities of the United Kingdom. Men of all creeds 
- a. study together at Oxfori or Cambridge, and receive degrees 
at ndon. This, though far, indeed, from what we desire, is a step in 
in the right direction, on which we do heartily express our con- 
gratulations. 

Over the colleges the university has no jurisdiction. They make 
their own ae only that such of their students as come 
up to the university examinations must present certificates from the 
authorities of their college of two years’ studentship, and of good 
conduct. 

Of the graduates there are now on the calendar 306 B.A.’s of which 
the large majority have taken honours Twenty-five only have passed 
on to the M.A. degree ; 30 have passed the LL.B. examinations ; snd 
4are LL D.’s. The medical faculty present a list of 81 doctors and 
108 : bachelors. 

In their several connections, thesed egrees have been fully recognised 
by the public. Great numbers of the graduates in arts are engaged 
in the ministries of their respective denominations. Of the medical 

uates very few have not obtained some post of public importance. 
deed the various honours have been won, as it was intended they 
should be, by men of all creeds. The sole “ double-first” is of the 
Jewish persuasion; another is an M.A. medallist—as is also a Cam- 
bridge senior wrangler ; the single LL.D. medallist is a Protestant 
dissenter ; three Mohammedans from India have carried back medical 
honours ; one of the law scholars is now Commissiouer of Encum- 
bered Estates in Ireland ; another LL.B., with black blood in his 
veins, is chief judge at Sierra Leone. But time wurld fail us to pursue 
the list farther. 

The constitution of the Senate renders it theoretically a pure des- 
potism, requiring only in certain cases the fapproval of the home secre- 
tary to give validity to its regulations. In practice, however, it is 
much influenced by the representations or the known feeling of the 

colleges and the graduates. For the latter, University College stipu- 


lated, pons up its claim to a university charter, an equality of 
i 


civil privileges with Oxford and Cambridge—a principle recognised by 
the then government, even to the extent of parliamentary interference 
to effect it. The readers of the medical journals are aware that the 
—- have powerfully withstood the Registration Bill of 1848. 

hey are, in fact, regularly organized, having their annual meeting of 
the whole body, attended from all parts of the country, and their per- 
manent committee, which is recognised by the Seaate at the Home 
Office, and by the colleges. Their object is to obtain some defined share 
in the government of the university—a point in the present propriety 
of which there appears to be some difference of opinion, which we shall 
not here discuss. We heartily bid the university go on and prosper, 
and the graduates increase and multiply.—Chambers. 


GENIUS AND GENEROSITY. 


8:r Edward Bulwer Lytton, as the public has been informed, is again 
writing a play, but under circumstances very different from those 
which attended any of his former dramatic productions. 

It seems that, at the close of the very interesting entertainment re- 
cently given at Knebworth, in which Vir. Charles Dickens and his com- 

y of amateurs performed before the guests of Sir Edward, the lat- 

r Eroposed that he himselfshould write a play, and that Wr. Dickens 
and his er wen should perform it as often as might conduce to pro- 
fitable and beneficial results, and that the proceeds should go to the 
formation of an endowment fund for some establishment of the nature 
of a refuge or retreat for destitute literary persons. 

It is impossible to endow a property which does not exist. Sir 
Edward, therefore, added that,if- the proposal were accepted, he would 
[aed certain land on his estate, and adjoining his residence, tothe ob- 

. jects of the intended bounty, in fee for ever. This was the property 
which he suggested might be amply endowed, or at least clothed with 
the ample beginning of an endowment, by means of the dramatic work 
which the giver should produce, and of the fame, popularity, and his- 
trionic talents of Mr. Dickens and his “free company.” The public 
sympathy would accomplish the rest. The public admiration would 
have been a truthful’expression, though not graceful in the mouth of 


Classics includes, besides the usual subjects, umphs. Literature in full victory comes to the rescue of defeated lit- 


that the manner in which it was received by the audience entitles them 
to ashare in theapplication of the remarks which the whole scene is 
calculated to suggest. 

There is no literature of modern times with which that of England 
may not fearlessly be set in comparison. And certainly,of all the 
various departments of English literature, the most teeming and the 
richest is our drama. We have one dramatist who, if all the others 
were removed, might singly be opposed to the whole body of tragedians 
and comedians, we do not say of any other modern country, but of all 
modern countries, united, andof all antiquity besides. And yet, on 
the other hand, were he, as being too great, taken out of the account, 
the dramatists that remain to us might, in their turn, furnish an array 
worthy of being opposed to any that the world can elsewhere pint to. 
This splendid branch of English literature, loaded with flower and 
fruit, has, for many poms back, been suffered to prove its intrinsic im- 
mortality by not withering under baneful neglect and more baneful at- 
tentions. 

But, more recently still, there has been a happy reaction, amounting 
to a partial revival. Among many names, Sheridan Knowles, West. 
land Marston, and Bulwer Lytton may be mentioned as instances at 
once and illustrations of what we mean. Nor is Mr. Dickens's amateur 
company without its significance ; nor is thefavour with which its re- 
presentations have been on so many occasions greeted. Even the favour 
with which royalty has, of late, treated dramatic productions must ac- 
celerate the return of the national taste towards one of the greatest and 
least equivoca! gloriesof England. We are glad of so commendable a 
tendency ; and we are glad that one such incident ag that to which we 


Deepened by the tidal currents of the ocean, assisted by mechanica] 
means, vessels would pass through with the ebb or flow of the Pacific 
tides. He remembered while in the country, that canoes had been desg- 
ged from the head of the Atrato to the river San Juan, but cances had 
also been drawn over many other passes in the Isthmus of Darien. Mr. 
Hopkins finished by alluding to the neck of land situated between the 
a and the Gulf of San Blas, the latter being well adapted for ship- 
ping, the former a magnificent stream, and having a very low pass in 
the intervening ridge well worthy of consideration. 
Mr. Macqueen’s observations were made in so low a tone that it was 
exceedingly difficult to follow them. He compared the various lines 
suggested, and referred to his own summary on the Isthmus of Centra] 
America, published in 1838, as corroborated in some essential points by 
Captain Fitzroy. 
r. Fyler inquired of the author what depth of water there was at 
the mouth of the Atrato, and likewise further up its course ? how he 
would deepen the mouth of the river ? and what depth of water was 
found in the Naipi? From the replies to which questions, Mr. Fyler 
inferred that the Atrato route had been recommended upon insufficient 
grounds. He then advocated the Sapoa and San Carlos lines, in sup- 
port of which he quoted the survey by Mr. Oersted, of Copenhagen. 
Mr. Trelawny Saunders expressed great satisfaction at the interest 
taken by the society in this great question, and trusted that a practica] 
result would ensue. 

Captain Moorsom, R. E., expressed the opinion of the illustrious Von 
Humboldt, with whom he had lately discussed this important question 
during nearly three hours at Sans Souci, read extracts from the reports 


allude should, as it happens, be calculated to advance the cause of the | just received from the Swedish engineer Greiff, in favour of the facili- 


modern English drama. It is pleasant to see the finest and noblest of 
the muses of England (the English drama) associating itself spontane- 


with charity—charity in its truest form, in that formin which it min- 


wants of the body. ; 
For, in the plan of which we speak, we have, as far as it goes, the 


terness? No, but by literature itself, and in that form in which, in 
this country, it has achieved it principal successes and brightest tri- 


erary men. : BY, : : 
It is impossible, in the limits of a newspaper article, to give even a 


of the great calling which is here playing so beautiful an episode. We 
must turn to the merits of the offer itself which was made by Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, received so warmly by his invited coadjutors, and 
applauded so enthusiastically by his distinguished audience. It has 
not often, we must confess, fallen to our lot to noticea more really ex- 
cellent proceeding. We see a flourishing author moved by sympathy 
for his beaten rivals, his distanced competitors, who bear their load of 
adversity with humbled and wounded hearts. This sympathy, how- 
ever limitedly provel, would be a good thing. But we must acknowl- 
edge, in the sec ad place, that the sympathy is most munificently evin- 
ced. And, in the third place, its munificence is far from being its only 
commeniable characteristic. Not only with his lands, but with his 
enius, Sir Edward is anxious to come to the relief of the unfortunate 
iterary man who has done what in him lay to add a ray to the glory of 
his country, and to contribute to the useful information or intellectual 
entertainment ofthe public. He may have failed in his striving. He 
may have seeu another do the good service, produce the brilliant work, 
and carry off the palm of fame, popularity, andopulence. Other tal- 
ents may have eclipsed his. Well, tho-e very talents shall help him. 
They have, perhaps, mortified him. They shall now work to affurd him 
consolation. The public has preferred them. The preference of the 
public for them shall now turn to his advantage, and to the advantage 
of those similar to him, for generations to come. One successful and 
highly gifted literary man shall minister to the comfort and support of 
successive races of unfortunate authors. And he shall do this - the 
use of his literary talents, as well as by the gift of his hereditary 
lands. It is an idea worthy of the glory which it will confer upon its 
generous proposer. Sir Lytton Bulwer has often written for fame, not 
without success. But we doubt whether his most brilliant production 
will be remembered longer than this one noble act 0) charity, sympa- 
thy, and beneficence. Often has he seen large sums of money gathered 
from the fruits of his labours. His present production may truly be 
said to be a labour of love ; but we trust it will far surpass, in its rea- 
lised proceeds, the most lucrative work that he ever before executed or 
conceived. The popular band of gentlemen who so readily undertock 
to perform what Sir Edward should compose might have been ex- 
pected to doso, for acting in this gratuitous fashion is, with them, a 
favourite amusement and their well-known delight. But they still 
deserve all praise for the alacrity with which their kindly sympathies 
induced them to pledge themselves to the support of a plan the mere 
sketch of which drew forth a spontaneous round of cheers from those 
who heard it. 

Surely this is one of the prettiest and most graceful passages in the 
modern history of literature, whether in this country or in any other 
We wish success to the future play, and to the honourable objects which 
it is designed to subserve.— Leadon Morning Post, Dec. 19. 


Sc eeeenne 


THE ISTHMUS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The apartments of the Royal Geographical Society were on Monday 
evening last again crowded with an audience eager to listen to the dis- 
cussion on Captain Fitzroy’s interesting paper on the Isthmus of Cen- 
tral America, The American and Prussian Ministers, the Hon. Ab- 
bott Lawrence, and the Chevalier Bunsen were elected Fellows of te 
s.ciety, and his Royal Highness Prince Carl Ludwig Eugéne, of Sweden 
and Norway, was elected an honorary member. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd believed that Captain Fitzroy had dispo- 
sed of the Tehuantepec and Nicaragua lines, and he for one could say 
nothing in their favour. The interests of this country were, however, 
strongly and naturally directed towards the Panama line, and opposed 
to those of the United States of America, whose policy was to obtain 
the most direct communication with California. He disagreed from the 
author of the paper in his statement respecting the want of water at 
Panama, as in the last Admiralty survey,+which he held in his hand, 
at a mile and a half s distance from the very gates of the city he found 
there were four fathoms of water, at one mile s distance three futhoms, 
and two fathoms within'three quarters of a mile. Besides this, there 
were secure places of anchorage for the largest ships among the adja- 
cent islands ; and at Taboga, particularly, there were eight to ten fa- 
thoms. With such @ tranquil sea, and the advantage of a tide ebbing 
and flowing 22 feet or more, where could a better site be chosen for a 
great canal? His friend (Captain Fitzroy), who was not the man to 
be frightened at the imaginary dangers of Navy-bay or the Bay of 
Manzanilla, during his circumuavigations of the globe, was not wont 
t» be so fustidious in the choice ofa port as now, when examining at a 
distance such anchorages as Navy-bay or the Bay of Manzanilla. The 
small bay of Chagres, too, would afford shelter to steamers drawing 12 
feet of water, while the river up to the Rio Trinidad was all that could 
be wished for. The Isthmus abounded in every material necessary for 
the construction of a ship canal, excepting metals—limestone of sever- 
al varieties, clay-stone, flint, ironstone, &c. The timber was perhaps 
unequalled in its variety and quality. Even im 1822 the population of 
the Isthmus was more than 100,000; and in one canton (Los Santos—a 
fair sample of Panama) there were 21,000 inhabitants, occupying 4,956 
houses, and possessing 39,721 head of cattle, 9,000 horses, with an abun- 
dant supply of fish, poultry, grain, and vegetables. When he looked 
at the map of that wonderful couniry, and considered the advantages 
offered to mankind by a water communication, the formation of which 
would be attended by perhaps fewer difficulties than the construction of 
the Caledonian Canal, he did feel astonishment that up to the present 
moment so little had been effected. A nation which had so long taken 
the lead in great a should not be eclipsed upon the greatest, 
and he urged upon the Royal Geographical Society the propriety of ta- 
king up this subject with earnestness and vigour. ; 
r. E. Hopkins concurred with the observations of Captain Fitzroy 
on the Tehuantepec and Nicaragua lines, but was convinced that many 
of the objections to these might be made against the Atrato route. The 
Panama isthmus was not only the narrowest, but also the lowest land 
dividing the two oceans. It was true that no good ports existed either 
at Chagres or at Panama; but, notwithstanding this objection, such 
were the facilities for quick transit, that passengers, specie, and light 
goods passed this way in preference to any other route. A good sub- 


of the bar at the mouth of the Chagres, would be the first steps neces- 





the person who made the remarkable proposal in question. We should add Grande. A strait required no locks, masonry, nor ports at the mouth 


sary. In due time, and with increase] means, a strait could be nade 
through the narrow band which divides the river Chagres from the river 


ties offered by the Atrato and one of its mouths (the Coquito) to navi- 
gation, and quoted the testimony of Lieutenant Wood, R. N., a Govern- 
ment surveyor lately on the spot. After a most careful examination, 
he (Captain Moorsom) could not but agree with the opinion of Von Hum- 
boldt, ‘* that the district comprised within the 6th and 9th parallel of 
north latitude, or between Capica Bay and the Gulf of San Miguel, was 
the most fit for the consiruction of a ship canal.” 

Dr. Cullen (who had traversed a large portion of the Isthmus) indi- 
cated the part of the Isthmus about San Miguel Gulf,—between it and 
Caledonia Bay, as most advisable for railway or canal operations, and 
asserted the ample harbourage of Darien and San Miguel. 

Mr. O'Gorman referred to Moro’s survey of Tehuantepec and its vici- 
nity, which he advocated as one of general rather than local interest,— 
speaking of the vast and increasing trade of the Missisippi Valley when 
compared to our own interests in the ques'ion. ‘*What is a port?” 
asked Mr. O’Gorman ; ‘is not # river with a sufficient depth of water 
a port ?” 

Capea Filzroy said, previously to the attempt to draw up a sum 
mary of opinions on the great geographical question—which he had 
done at the request of the Secretary, and not from any personal inter- 
est,—he had, of course, studied everything accessible in London. 
Among these, the survey by Moro, executed under the patronage of 
Garay, had not been overlooked ; and it was from that very survey that 
he had formed his opinion adverse to the route by Tehuantepec, not only 
on account of its length and the want of good ports, but also because 
of the summit level being nearly 700 feet above the level of the sea. By 
a good harbour, Captain Fitzroy meant a place in which a number of 
ships could remain in security, well sheltered in all weathers, and not 
merely an anchorage or roadstead. Ships could not sail into a canal 
direct from the opensea, There must be a place in which the necessary 
preparations shall take place to land passengers, or (if a railway) to 
discharge cargo, if not, indeed, to take a regular turn of admission. 
The conditions of this problem appears to be, ‘* Given two ports as near 
each other as may be, to fiad the best line between them.” Good ports 
are indispensable. The Atrato line was recommended for a canal as 
offering fewer obstacles under existing circumstances than any other, 
as far as present informatio: goes. The waggon-road from Purtobello 
to Panama is recommended by the British Consul, and also by the 
Crown Surveyor of Jamaica, after personal investigation made recently. 
Captain Fitzroy concludes by mentioning that a list of the authorities 
upon whom he had founded his summary, was atiached to his paper. 
— Times, 17th ult. 


EXTRAORDINARY POLICE CASE. 
THE SCARLET LADY AGAIN. 


Yesterday Mary Mumver, well known in the neigh bourhood of Exe- 
ter-hall as ‘‘ the Scarlet Lady,” was brought up on the now frequent 
charge of using chloroform to produce a stupefaction, as a means of 
thieving with impunity. 

Jobn Russell, a most respectable-looking man, who described himself 
as an Independent Minister, deposed that as he was walking towards 
Westminster shortly after dusk, he was accosted by the prisoner, who 
informed him that she had something greatly to his advantage to com- 
municate to him, adding that it was of pressing importance, and urged 
him to accompany her to a less frequented thoroughfare that she might 
divulge it. With some reluctance he consented, and had no sooner left 
the main street, than, with the assistance of a confederate who had 
joined her, and who was not yet in the hands of the police (this repro- 
pate, we understand, is Fanny Faldstool, known about Pimlico as 
“Pretty Pussey”), she suddenly applied and held close to his face a 
letter or paper containing some atrocious matter which had the effect of 
instantly stupifying him. When he recovered his senses, he found that 
he had been robbed of half-a-crown.* He immediately lodged his com- 
plaint at the nearest police station. 

Inspector J. Bull said that he had taken the charge from the gentle- 
man, who had reached the station evidently still labouring under the 
nervous excitement resulting from the treatment to which he had just 
been subjected, although his alarm did not seem to equal his just indig- 
nation. From information he received, he instantly took the prisoner 
into custody, and on her being searched a paper (now produced) was 
found upon her, as well as thirteen bad half-sovereigns, a bead neck- 
lace, a small gold crucifix, some millinery, two large keys, and other 
suspicious articles. 

The paper was handed to the magistrate, and though no longer fresh, 
its contents had a considerable effect upon him, and, indeed, he remark- 
ed, for the moment nearly petrified him. 

Mr. Roebuck, who appeared for the prisoner, subjected the com- 
plainant to a searching cross-examination. He asked, among other 
things, if complainant had not been long on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with the accused ? 

Tompiainant—On terms of courtesy merely. 

Mr. Roebuck—In Ireland? Recollect yourself. 

Complainant—In Ireland [ once assisted in relieving the prisoner, 
when in a very destitute condition, and have since treated her with 
more consideration than she deserved, for which I have been repaid 
with the grossest ingratitude. 

Mr. Roebuck--That will do, Mr. Rassell; pray spare your eloquence, 
which is not of a very edifying order. Now, on your oath, were you 
surprised by the prisoner’s accosting you? 

Complainant--I was. Never more flabbergasted in my life. 

Mr. Roebuck.—No bad language, Mr. Russell. Do you not recollect 
sending her any message by a Mr. Minto? 

Complainant—Possibly. : 

Mr. Roebuck--Did you not desire her, through him, to meet you with 
a certain paper or agreement? aS ae 

Complainant—-Not with that paper, or anything like it. 

Mr. Roebuck observed that he had never met with so shuffling a wit- 
ness. He had to state that his unfortunate client had lately been the 
victim of a most diabolical system of percecution at the hands of the 
whole neighbourhood ; that she could never appear without being pelt- 
ed and abused; and that the man Russell (who was no more an Inde- 
pendent Minister than he was ) was evidently at the bottom of it ; hence 
this trumped-up charge. As to the thirteen bad half-sovereigns spoken 
of as found on the prisoner, he had reason to believe they were perfect- 
ly good. 

. he Magistrate—How do you account for the contents of this paper, 
Mr. Roebuck ? 

Mr. Roebuck (putting the paper under his nose )—I see nothing the 
least offensive in the paper. I think it is rather pleasant than other- 
wise. 

The Magistrate remarked that Mr. Roebuck’s idiosyncrasy must, 
then, be a very singular one. He (the worthy Mogistrste) thought 
that Mr. Russell's evidence was perfectly straightforward and satis- 
factory. Was there any one present who could speak to the prisoners 
general character ? : 

The prisoner said she saw two gentlemen in court with whom s¢ 





. d gi ; ter. 
stantial road from Gorgona to Panama, and the removal or deepening was nearly connected, and who could give her an excellent charac 
7 ‘ 2 here 
Mr. Beaumont and Mr. Norfolk, the gentlemen referred te, 





* “ He chose the cassock, circingle and gown, 
The fiuest mask for one that robs the crown.” 








_Marvel on Blood's stealing the Crown Jewels. 
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forward, 
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conduct, which had been a sad disgrace to ber family. 


. and said that, while they could not deny the connex- | from Millard Fillmore, formerly a linendraper’s shopman, and now, by | 
ster were very far from wishing to countenance the prisoner's late | the death of his superior, the federal head of the United States of | 
100, 


America. A century ago, in the days of Louis XV. and George II., the 


Prisoner——Oh, the saints! oh, Rimini '—the blasphemous Pagan | wildest imagination could not have foreshadowed two such documents, 


hereti 


! 
‘ir. Bennett, the late acting-manager of the Pimlico Theatre, stated 


| 


two such personages, and two such trains of events as have placed them 


where they aye. If it was then somewhat less improbable that a num- 


that he had long known the prisoner, whose character he considered | ber of British cofonies should win their independence and form a fede- 


idedly good. 
perenne engagement in his ¢7 oupe, to which another 


a , , 
at day calumniated, Miss Faldstool, had always belonged. As 
ee he (Mr. B.) could only say that he hoped (but did net much 
expect) he would be forgiven for endeavouring to blast the reputations 
of two most innocent and estimable persons. Russell had once belong- 
ed to his company, and was actually a connexion of the lady (Miss 
Faldstool) he had just mentioned. 
Mr. Russell strongly denied the fact. — , 
Mr. Roebuck then attempted to establish weakness of intellect as re- 
arded the prisoner, and insisted that she was an object of pity, and 
should be given over to the care of her friends. He called a witness to 
prove that she was in the habit of burning candles in the middle of the 


a Magistrate——-Oh, Mr. Roebuck, if eccentricity were to be taken 
in proof of weak intellect, some people who think themselves very high- 
ly intellectual might be proved very much the contrary; I am sure you 
agree with me in thinking so. : 

‘A Mrs. Harris (so we understood) here remarked, as amica curia, 
that if the prisoner were not fally committed, she (Mrs. H.) was quite 
determined to be the death of her, and of all her friends. 

The Magistrate immediately bound Mrs. Harris over to keep the 
peace, remarking that the interruption was highly improper, and that 

he advised her to get rid, as quickly as possible, of such bloodthirsty 
intentions, most unbecoming to a most respectable elderly gentlewoman. 
The prisoner, he added, stands fully committed. 

Prisoner—Oh, the holy poker !-- Weekly Vews. 

votron 1x Inp1a.—The following letter appears in a late number 
of the London Morning Herald. 

Sirn,—I have read with interest your remarks on the proposed mis- 

sion of Mr. Mackay to India, to make inquiries into the cause of the 
cotton produced there being so inferior; and agree with you in think- 
ing that the mission will be a failure. Mr. Mackay is ignorant of the 
language of the people, and before he can hope to make any progress 
he must acquire it, or rather them, for the languages differ in the dif- 
ferent presidencies, as do also the revenue systems, the root of all agri- 
cultural arrangements ; and to acquire a competent knowledge of the 
latter is with regular training considered to require a service of 15 
years. Under these circumstances little good can be expected from 
Mr. Mackay’s mission to the east, and all the information required can 
be obtained in this country from the many experienced men who have 
spent their lives in these countries. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
tuere are no Europeans settled in the provinces to purchase cotton. 
At Agra and Mirzapoorthere are many establishments for cleansing 
and half-screwing votton; and at Nagpore and Bundelkund, 800 miles 
from Calcutta, there is an immense establishment, formerly belonging 
to the East India Company, where their investments for China and Lon- 
don were prepared, and which is still carried on by private individuals, 
who buy cuttun for China. Besides, the East lndia Company sent out 
American planters under a five years’ engagement: the reports of theic 
labours must be still available, and should be of great value, as they 
were for years in the interior, in the cotton-growing districts of the 
three presidencies, and made practical trials of the cultivation, which 
neither Mr. Mackay’s time nor means will permit him todo. Let the 
Manchester men get their reports and study them, and devise some 
means of acting upon the suggestions they contain, and some good may 
be done. Let them bear in mind the cultivators are all poor men, work- 
ing on u small scale ou money borrowel at an enormous interest from 
village shopkeepers, who have a lien on their crops, and that at pre- 
pent but little cotton is grown by itself, several kinds of grain being 
grown in the same field with the cottoa. These, no doubt, exhaust the 
oil, and the staple is consequently not so good as it would be if grown 
by itself; but these poor people cannot run any risks, and resurt tu 
hose means to prevent a failure, for they are pretty sure that out of 
the crops sown some will succeed. 

Europeans cannot cultivate cotton on a large scale,owing to the 
dense population and small holdings of land. Their cultivation would 
be mach scattered, and the loss by pilfering would be great, and Euro- 
pean superintendence is very expensive. it scultivation has been tricd with 
sugar, however, and did not answer, so much was stolen. Indigo an- 
swers: as few natives manufacture it, it is comparatively safe. ; 

, Let the Manchester men engage to give encouraging prices for cotton 
‘or—say, three years, and employ the experienced men already availa- 
ble, and there will be no lack of cotton. Many ryots tried the culti- 
tren but although the cotton was superior, the prices obtained gave 
them no encouragement; so they gave itup. Much time and labour 
have been expended on small trials of cotton in garden lands. They 
— be made on a large scale to form any criterion of the suc- 
ess. 

The mass of information already printed on the cotton question is so 
great, that it would take great labour to analyse it: butit might be 
done, and the records of the [ndia House will no doubt be open to any 
public body desiring to see them. 

I remain, &c., 
- A FRIEND OF INDIA. 
, lenclose my card for your satisfaction. I have lately returned from 
ndia. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE In1IsH HvE anp Cry.—Tony Gowan is adver- 
tised as having lost ‘a pig with a very long tail, and a black spot on 
the tip of his snout that curls up behind.”—A cow is described as 
“very difficult to milk, and of no use toany one but the owner, with one 
horn much longer than the other.” —John Hawkins is alluded to as hav- 
ing ‘a pair of quick grey eyes, with little or no whiskers,and a Roman 
hose, that has a great difficulty in looking any one in the face.” —Betsy 
Waterton is accused of having “ absconded with a chest of draws and a 
cock and hen, and has red hair and a broken tooth, none of which are 
her own.”—The manager of the savings bank at Dunferry, near Goo- 
fowran, is spoken of in these terms: ‘‘ He had on, when last seen a 
pair of corduroy trowsers, with a tremendous squint rather the worse 
for wear, besides an affected lisp, which he endeavours to conceal with 
4 pair of gold spectacles."—A burglar has his portrait taken in the 
following manner; ‘ He has little or no hair, but black eyes on a 

turned-up nose, which is dyed black to conceal its greyness.”— Punch. 








THE PERSIANS on Horsesack —At length, after a monotonous jour- 
ney of 17 days, during which period we did not seea single human 
being, we reached this city ;and as soon as our letters had been receiv- 
ed by the governor, several .princes, with numerous suites, came to 
see and compliment us. A series of speeches inthe Persian language 
Were made, and we were honoured with different titles ; suchas ‘ Mas- 
ters of the world,” « Excellencies” “ Royal Highness ;” and talking 
about themselves as ‘‘ Your staves, your sacrifices,” &c. Such, how- 
ever, is the custom among the Persians, and it is pretended that all 
siould conforia 
he most interesting part, however, of an istichbal (that is, the cere- 
mony of coming before one), is the djeereeding, which always takes 

lace, and one cannot deny that it is a most manly and noble exercise. 
1. ane I have already described the game in a recent letter. But here 
iffers slightly from that played by the Bagdadlees. It consists of 
as a stick at the adversary, who either turns round on his sad- 
Pre catch it, or os avoids it. Here while at full gallop, they 
ht ‘ oft their muskets, an thatin turning completely round, so as to 
their adversary. Ifhe is pursuing they throw their guns behind 
- my draw their swords or poniards, fire off their pistols, and sling 
cae behind immediately they are discharged. And this is so dexter- 
of i, managed that their weapons are neverin the way. Timer Khan 
he a was so expert in this exercise, that one day, in presence of 

ait eik of the Shammar, he shot a crow from off his horse at full! 
pan Pp While the bird was directly behind him. The Sheikh, who is 

< — for his exploits, was so surprised at this feat that he em- 
wand Timer and offered him his daughter in marriage, and also pro- 
rays him the best horses of his tribe. But Timer Mirza, who belongs 
— Royal family, politely declined the tempting offer, to the aston- 

ent of all present.—Letter from Horemabad, Oct. 29. 


_ 


aan? Prestvent’s Messaces.—The last address of an Executive 
the ; peg to the world was that of Louis Napoleon, who only the 
: r day was in lodgings in King-street, St. James’, but who now, by 
a pulsion of an elected King, presides over the fortunes of France 
address which this morning occupies so many of these columns is 





He had been at one time on the point of offering her | ral union than that the grandson of a then existing advocate in Corsica 
rson he had | should be the President of a French Republic, on the other hand the | 
message of the American President is on the whole a greater, a more | 


comprehensive and more significant marvel. The Message of the French 
President seemed to exhibit him as healing the wounds and consoling 
the griefsof an ancient and distracted monarchy; as‘allaying its tu- 
mults and repairing its resources, and as much occupied in mending the 
past as in planning the future. The document now before us is emi - 
nently prospective and hopefal. It is full of new opportunities, crea- 
tive energy, and expanding empire. The days of Washington, Frank- 
lin, and Madison are already ancient in the annals of a republie which 
within five years has established its now undisputed sway from the St. 
Lawrence to the Rio Grande and from otean to ocean, and within three 
years has planted a wealthy aud populous State on the shores of the 
Pacific.— Times, Dee. 18th. 


A Worp ror THE HoisTeiners.—As an old subscriber to your pa- 
per, a German and a Holsteiner besides, | am sorry to see the hostile 
view you have in general taken of German unity, and the disputes be- 
tween Denmark, and the Duchies—a question but little understood, or 
not wanted to be understood, out of Germany. The Tumes has treated 
the matter something favourably to the Duchies, though latterly all 
ultra Danish. But I should think, that a Province which has defended 
herself as she has done in several battles and lastly at Istedt, was de- 
serving of more respect, I will not say sympathy, from England and 
every Englishman. That battle, Sir, was fought, if not in, at all events 
very near the ancient Province of Angeln, from which England takes 
her name, and from which she is proud to trace her Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent to the present day, after a ae of nearly a millennium anda half. 
The pre-ent war against Denmark, and her Muscovites barbarians as 
allies, is csaried on by the very descendants of Hengist and Horsa! 
Letter to the Ed. Alb., from the interior of Mexico. 





An ANGLo-AmMERICAN Marriace —The marriage of the Honorable 
Charles Augustus Murray, second son of the Earl of Dunmore, and 
nephew of the Duke of Hamilton, with Miss Elizabeth Wadsworth, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Wadsworth, of Genesee, New York, took place 
on the 12th ult., at St. John’s Episcop1l Chapel, Edinburgh. The very 
Rev. Dean Ramsay, officiated at the nuptial rite. A select c'rcle of 
relatives were present at the interesting solemnity. Shortly after the 
ceremony the Hon Bridegroom and his bride started on a tour in the 
Highlands 


A Faxse Move.—This is an admirable caricature in allusion to the 
Papal aggression. The Pope and John Bull are playing chess. ‘* Check 
your Queen, John!” says the man with the triplécrown. <‘‘ Pooh! 
pooh! your Bishop is out of his place, man,” is Join Bull's cool reply: 
The subject is admirably conceived: the countenances are full of 
ex pression, and the artist, whoever he may be, will be found a formidable 
rival to II. B. in his own peculiar style. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 112, sy F. B. Winchester, Va. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and compel Black to give checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 111. 


White, Black. 
1 RtoQR4 R tks R(*) 
2 RtoR3ch K moves 
3. Rto R4chand wins R 





* Being, obviously, his only plausible move. 
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MILITARY KNIGHTS OF WiNDsOR.—The Queen has been graciously pleased 
to appoint Captain John Dunean King, half pay unattached, to the post of Military 
Knight, vacant by the death of the late Captain Lorimer. Captain J. D. King ser- 
ved in Hoiland and the Peninsula from July, 1809, to the end of that wer in 1814, 
including the capture of Walcheren and siege of Flushing, battle of Busaco, action 
at Fuente Guinal jo. affair at Aldea de Ponte and Osma, battle of Vittoria, and 
battles of the Pyrenees on the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th July, 1813. He was se- 
verely wounded in the right shoulder on the 28th. The gallant officer was also 
present at the capture of Paris, in 1815. Capt King has received the war medal 


with threee clasps. 
"Obituary. 


We have to record the death of Oliver H. Matthews, Esq., F. G. S., of London 
and Member of the Society of Natural History, of Boston, Massachusetts—which 
took place very suddenly ou Sunday evening, 15th December at Toronto. Mr 
Matthews came to Canada under an engagement with the Quebec and Lake Supe- 
rior Mining Comprny. His previous professional engagements had required his 
superintendence of minesin Spain, Cuba, and South America, from which he had 
derived an enlarged experiance, and the highest testimonials of professional capa- 
city and integrity from his emp'oyers. His very noble qualities of heart and mind 
endeared him to all who knew him.—Toronto Colonist. At his residence, 
Woolton, Colonel George Williams, late M. P. for Ashton, in his 87th year. 











OHN W. S. HOWS—PROFESSOR OF FLOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL 
lege, a withaurawn frum any connexion with Editorial duties, is now enabled to ex- 
large his previously limited number of private Pupils. Professional studen's and othera, 
desirous of acquiring a thoroug: ly natural and practical Elocutionary style, may be fur. - 
ished with terms, &c , by applicatiun to Prof. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Coitage Place 
341 door from Bleecker Street. jan 18—2t 
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AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its only authorized Agent in the United Staies. All persons wishing tosend 
money toany part of England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
jishments of the Nati nal Bank in Ireland. 

Als», on the following Baaking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 

The National Provincial Bank of England, | Iondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Liverpool, York Union Bank, 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, Chesterfield Banking Company. 
West of Engiand and Suuth Wales Dis- | Hull Banking Cumpany, 
trict Bank, Halifax and Hudder.- field Union Bank, 
Wil 8 and Dorset Banking Co. Glamorganshire Banking Co. 
Devon and Cornwalt Banking Company, Shemeld Banking Company. 
Bradford Banking Company, 

Also, on the fullowing Banking Establishments in Scotiand, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Clydesdale Bankins Company, 

Ayrshire Banking Company, Eastern Bank of Scotland 

The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
n any pariof Great Britain aad [reland, wiihout any extra cherge. 

.C. E, HABICHT, 4 Wall Street, New York 
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and commodious 
for rent or lease, 
and Princess sireets,the former the main shop- 
House isfive stories high, and builtin good 
ang een rooms in the Hotel, most of 


OTE L TO RENT IN CHARLESTON, 8. C.—The lx 
bailding in this city known asthe VIC#U«LA hOlEL, is on 
Tae Hotel is situaved atthe corner of Ki i a 
ping and -ding of the city, 
style, grea’ care, and especiuily fora 
them opening into a rotunda, which is ven ilated from the roof, in addition to 
fron —- and which makes them as pieasaat apartmenis as can be found in any House 
in the Siate. The dining svom is convenient and spacious, the parlours pleasant and siry. 
A person ing tne talent and indusir y to t jucsiciously a first rato 
Hotel, wouid find here a fine opening fur business. Arrangements could be made wih the 
present pant, for i diate delivery of the premises. For further partieulars, apply te 


DANIEL COOK, Lessee, 
EDWIN P. STARR, Charieston, S. C. 


AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Fo" THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLD3, HOARSENESSB. RONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 

Among the numerous discoveries Science has made in this generation to facilitate the busi- 
ness of life—increase its enjoymeut, and even prolong tie term of human eaistence, none 
can be more real value to mankind, than this cuntributon of Chemistr. to the Heal- 
ing Arc. A vast trial of its virtues throughout this broad country, hus proven beyond a 
doubt, that no medicine or combination of medicines yet known, can so surely control and 

ure the numerous varieties of puimonary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst 
the 1s and th ds every year Indeed, there is now abunuant reason to believe a 
Remedy has at been found which can be relied on to cure the most dangerous affec- 
‘ions ofthe lungs. Our space bere will not admit us to publish anv proportivn of the cures 
effected by its use, but we wouid present the fu lowing opini oO! men, and refer 
farther enquiry to the circular which the Agent below uamed, will always be pieased to fur- 
nish free, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these fucts. 

From the President of Amhers: C ilege, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“ James C. A ir: [have used your Cherry Pectoralin my own case of d 
Bronchitis, am satisfied from its i constitution, that it isan admirable com 
for the relief of laryngialand bronchial ditficuliies, If my opmion as to its superior c 
ter can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you tuink proper. 

Epwarp Hircucock, L.L D. 

From the widely celebtated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M D, L.1.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mine’ , &e., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe. 

“T deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition trom some of the best articles in 
the Materia Medica, arda very effective remed, fur the class of diseases it is intended to 
cure.” 

New Haven, Ct, Nov. |, 1849. 

MAJOR PATTISON, President of the 8. C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec- 
toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 

Saco, Me., April 26, 1849. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer, Luwell—Dear Sir : I am now constantly using your Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for pulmonary compleints. * rom ubservation 
of many severe cases, I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and disea:es of the lungs, 
that have put to defiance all other remedies. 

linvariavly recommend it. use in cases of tion, and ider it much the best 
I. 8. Ovsuman, M.D. 


remedy known for thet disease. 
Preparedand sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass , and sold by 
jan 18 
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Kespectfully yours, 
Druggists everywhere. 





Vic NICOL & CO’S EUROP*AN PACKAGE EXPRESS, for the Steamer PACIFIC 
fur Liverpooi. Packages, Parcels &c., for the above Steamer, will be received until 
A special Messenger wiil be dispatched by the 


Mc NICOL & Co., 
38 Wall Street, New York, and 9 Fenwick-street, Liverpool. 


BANKING AND PINANCE. 


1" HE BANKERS’ MAGAZIN¥E, for 1859-51, contains the following valuable works en 
tire. tor the use of Bankers, Brokers, and others. 

1. FRANCIS’ CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

Il. J. R. McCULLUCH ON INTEREST, USURY LAWS, &c. 

Ill. * ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 

IV, “ ON MONEY, COINS, BULLION, &c. 

Vv. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. By James William Gilbart, Esq 
F.R.S., General Manager of the London and Westmin:ter Bank. 

Part .—OF PRACTICAL BANKING. Section!. The Nature of Banking. 2. The 
Utility ot Bauking. 3. Banking Terms. 4 The General Adminis'ration ofa rank. 5 The 
Administration ot a Bank with regard 10 Proccedings on Bills of Exchange. 6. Empioy- 
meut of Surplus Funds. 7. Season of Pressure, 8. The Bank Actof i844. 9. The Bank of 
Epziand. 10. Joint Stock Banks, 1'. The Administration of the Bank—Clerke—Duties— 
Salaries—Promotions Discipline—Training. !2. Bank Book-keeping. 13. Banking Cal- 
cui-tions. 14 Bankmg Documents—Bonds—Letters of Creuit, &c. 

Part IL—OF BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 1. The Baok of Envland. 2. London Pri- 
vate Banks. 3, Joint Stock Banks in London. 4, Country Private Banks 5, Country 
Joint Stock Banks. 6 The Banks of Scotland. 7, Tne Banks of Ireland. 8. Moral and Re 
livions wies of Banking Companies. 9. Ten Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. 
10. Summary. 

This book is desi, to be useful to the public at large, by ciren'ating that kind of infor- 
mation which, as it becomes more wide.y ditfused, will tend to prevent a recurrence of t 
evils that have, in too many instances, resulted from the bad administration of some of our 
banking institutions. ’—Loendon Morning Chronicle, Oct 1850. 

Together with copious information upon Govern nentand State Statistics, Exchange, Re- 
cent Bank Cases, Gold and Silver, Life Insurance, Biographies of Eminent Bankers, &c, 

(@ Published monthly, 84 pp. octavo. Five Dollars per annum, The Practical Treatise 


of Mr. Gilvart will in itself be worth the year’s subscription. 


i ived mail, d 
Acnual Subscriptions received per , ys, SMITH HOMANS, Editor B. M., Bostn: 


t o'clock, Tuesday, 21st January, 1851. 
Subscribers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
LONDON, AND ROSE FOSTER. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF 
Beautifully bound in two volumes, cloth, and illustrated with Thirty-Three Engravings 
from casts of the oriZinal English plates. Price $3, complete. 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ara Street. 











COCKTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 
THE STEWARD: 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By Henry Cockron, Author of “Sylve: ter Sound,” ‘‘ Valentine Vox,” &c, 
Beautifally Illustrated. 


“ We became intensely interested in this novel, which in style, and somewhat in inciden) 
and narrative, reminded me strongly of the Vicar of Wakefield. ‘The characters are drawn 
with artistic skill so perfect, that thev at once enlist our feelings as iu reallife. How we 
despise the hypocrite George ; whut Icathing his deep villany inspires How we admire 
the noble trne- ed old Sir John, t e menly, generous, vay-spirited C ; and we love 
g ntle Mrs. Wurdle, and the sweet coufiding Juliana. In truth, itis a most refreshing book— 
an oasis in the literature of the day.”—London Quarterly. 
Price Fifty Cents. 
’ H. LONG & «ROTHER No. 43 &un Street, New York. 





A COMPANION TO CHARLES 0’MALLEY, 
NOW READY, 
FRANK FAIRLEGH, 


OR, SCENES iN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 


With numerous illustritions—by the author of “Lewis Arundel, or Railroad of Life.” 
This work has been published but two months, and five large editions have been sold. 

« This is one of the best stories of its kind we ever remember to have read. Trueto the 
life, and abounding with wit, there is no wonder that ii has already secured a large share o% 


public patronage.” — Atheneum, 


“ There is no writer of fiction since Sir Walter Scott, who has so well deserved popularity 
as the author of this stury. There is none of the elaburate penny-a-liniog of Dickens, the 
straining for jokes of Albert Smith, or the outre situations of 4ngelo Titmarsh, but a narra- 
tive that wins from iis easy truthfulness, and excites the most pleasurable sensations from its 
rich racine-s; while there isan under-current of sound morality which commends it to the 
virtuous.”—London Quarterly. 

i ifty Cents. 
eon H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann Street, New York. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR AND HOW TO GET THERE. 


UBSCRIBE to the World’s Fair Art-Union, $5. 50 prizes. A prize isa first cabin pas- 
Ss sage from New Yorkto Londo and back with every requisite for the voyage, and $100 
to pay expenses in London. wer rent [ary on application personally or by paid 
letter, addressed Commitiee of W. F. A. U., 50 Wall Street, New York. jac 1l—It 








G. PUTNAM, 
Will Publish Immediately, 

Printed from the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the Author : 

THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES, in a Series of Fifteen Tales. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke, Author of the “ Concordance to Shakspeare.” Tule I.—Portia 
The Heiress of Belmonte. ; 

This work will be completed in fifteen monthly parts, each comprising a complete ta’e, 
and forming altogether @ beautiful series of imaginary biographies of the celebrated female 
characiers of Shakspeare, prior to their introduction in his plays. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED poss, 
Published this Week, by G. P. PUTNAM, 
On Thursday, 

THE JENNY LIND GIFT-BOOK. VALA, A Mythological Tale, Founded on Incidents 
in the Life of Jenny Lind. By Parke Godwin. Beautifully Mlustrated by Original Designs, 
on Wood, 1 vol 4to. cloth, extra gilt. 


“ 3 . The lLlustrations by Hicks, Rosseter, and other eminent art- 
ude soph oy and the work wi lundouniedly form one of the most ele- 
gant and atiractive gifl-books of ihe season.”—New York Tribune. 

"The most true and delicate of ail the literary tributes we have yet seen paid to Jenny 
Lind, and one that sue even need not blush to read.”—Boston Chronotype. 


Mr. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRA EDS writh numerous beautiful original de 
si-ns, on wood, square 8vo, cluth, gilt. 

This beautiful volume ts em>ellished with forty exquisite designs by Bi lings, Croome 
Chapman, Hurvey, kc, The engravings are executed in the finest style by Robvett aud Ed 
monds, Lossing, N cols, Brown, Adams, Hartwell, Marsh, &c. 

On Saturday, 

DOLPH HEYLIGER, by J. H. Ebninger, in a se.ies of ten Ori taal Etched Designs, 

With the letter-press of the Tale from Irving’s ‘ drucebridge Hu.” 1 vol. ollung quate 


@ th gilt. 
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REYNOLDS’S NEW ROMANCE. 
QUHEN JOANNA, 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF NAPLES. 


By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of the “Courtof London,” &e. Complete in one volame 
I llustrated.' . 

“ This is the most brilliant and interesting work from the gifted pen of Reynolds. The 
scenes are laid at a period of intense excitement, amid the ing events of the remarkable 
career ot that K Syren, Joanna of Naples. The characters possess an historical interest 
beyond the fascinations of romance, with which the skill of the author has irvested them.” — 
London Athenaeum. 


“ There is no book of the day which so perfectly blends the most startling events of history 
with the most glorious efforts of romance. The period chosen for the story, the reign of that 
frail tiful Queen, Joanna of Napies,is one abounding in material for the . ovelist ; 
and the masterly genius of Reynolds has wrougat the incidents of her life into a splendid ro- 
maace.”—London Spectator. 

pie sp Cents. 


jan 1 H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann Street, New York. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, Edited by Prof. Boyd; with engravings; superbly 
‘bound in Turkey morocco, extra, cloth gilt. 

“A elegant edition, and altogether adapted for that season of gift-making which 
rents others are remiuded is app hing P Wee ider it the best edition o Milton fy 
issned.”—N, Y. Com. Adv. 

“ The illustrations are exquisitely beautiful."—N, Y, Observer. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, by Ik Marvev. 2d edition, in various bindings. 

“Tris certainly one of the fi nest productions of the lite jus of this country, and wil) 
be universally read with pleasure and cdmiration”—Courle? hy Enquirer, - 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. By Mrs.E.F Ellet. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, full 





- 


HEADLEY’S WORKS, complete iu 11 vols., cluth, full gilt Each volume can be had 
separate. 

RICHARD H. DANA’S WORKS, ?2 vols., cloth, full gilt. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, with 40 illustrations; superbly bound in morocco and 
cloth, full gilt. ; 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS, 3 vole, half calf. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER have on hand a large on! elegant assortment of ANNUALS 
‘GIFT-BOOKS, and JUVENILES, suitable for Holiday Presents, 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, 
WANTED.—The following Numbers and Indexes of this Journal. Nos. 3, 6.7, 8 1g 

45 of 1836. No. 9 of 1839. Index of 1241. No, 50, and Index of 1842. No. 22, 1846. 
Twenty-five cents each il] be paid for the above on delivery at this Office. 


THE TOILET. 


HE Subscribers respectfully inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
TS: received for their URSINA, they have estavlished Agenci 8 for its sale in this city 


The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian Black Bear, and is so refined as to retain its 
sweetness in ull climates and for any length of ime. Orange du Portugal is the light and 
refreshing Essence, used in perfiming it, which is fuundto contrast faveurably wich the op 
pressive odour of most of the Pomades pow in use. 


The URSINA when applied to the skin is slightly stimulating, hence its well.known virtues 
a strengthening and increasing the growth of the hair. 


For sale by Wm. Brewer, 21 Maiden Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broad , Del 4 
2 Park Row aad 581 Broadway. ve Se Se 
nov $4—3in ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal Canada. 


J. & I. COX, 


ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public, that they have removed from N. 
Re Maiden Lane, to their New Establishment, 349 Broad way, deteor of Leonard St vest 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 


GAS FIXTURES, 

#rench, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna - 
ment, which will be put up ina superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect, Also, 

SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterns. 

Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Pariaa Marble, ac. des?7—2m 
ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 
burn 8 and 10 hours, from ALEX, BARCLAY & CO., London. A 

by DELLUC & Cu., Pharmaceutical Cheusists, 581 Broad wa: 7) i ae 
cor, 20th _ and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed French Ou 
for every description of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oilin use. For sale by the gallon or 

° FINE PERFUMERY. Psa | 


DELLUC & CO. have just received from Paris and London, a select invoi 
ada for the Winter season, such as Pate d’ Aminies au Mil, F hed mah ik 


dec 21—tf 

















i 


ettes. Pate de Pistache et Guimauve, Amandine, Vinaizre Aromatique; al 
of Lubin’s Superfine Soaps. comprising uowards of 3u diffsrent pe Natee, Pomatane Binee 
Bi and ite Savon Chinois, Musa Bays, and a large assoriment of Perfumed Powders 





for w's Windsor and Honey Soa Hair, Tooth, and Nail b 
381 Broadway, 2 Park Row, and 250 ‘ach Aveane, corner 20th street. puss “a 7 


Zhe Alvion. 
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LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


UST RECEIVED, and is offered by the Subscriber in lots to suit purchasers, at the 
Cheap Store, \3* 1-2 Water Street, New York. 

50 Haif Boxes Cooking Raisins, [large fruit] 50 cents. 

500 “ very large fine, froin 6s. to 8s. 

350 Whole Boxes Layers, from $1 to $2. ° 

600 Kegs Mua Graves, l0rts. per pound. 

eee - ngli eo rt 8. per pound. 

6 of i oo “ iad 

= Boxes aeey Maccaronl, very handsome, 5 cts. 

eri cts. 

2000 Half Boxes Sardines [Camus brand] 3 c's. 

150 Boxes Patent Uandles, almost equal to Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 

Also, a great variety of very old London Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
Whiskey, Hollands and Leaies Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
5-gallon Demijobn or Case. 

Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al) the cele brated brands. 

GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 








nov 30—1f Agent foi Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 
api 6 
COAL—COAL—COAL. 
HE SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much Gustages b the late , as to 
be — wy AF ey 9 by wore SS eo Cieesqeee, S uaidersigaed tas we ar 
: means ot W receive 
agement, (per Routing Oe swith Poach Grchard or Witte Lab, of alone to the 


promeres to supp: , consumers 
ge, Furnace J rate, or Stove. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue (op te 8th Street,) and 402 Washington Stree 
between Haterteed Lalete “J oct eae 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
EW PAINTINGS soocatle oighest ro Europe, ameng which is ‘‘ Germania” by 


Koehler, a work of Art of the e 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the obove sch received many additions, 


ool, has 
and open atthe two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unit in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o'clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents; n Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 |-2cts. june.2—u 


MONTGOMERIE ,& GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON 


H. E. Monteomerie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 











jan 19—ly 





HARPS. 


J PF. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the atfention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every Myre? in styleand finish. From 
hisiong experience in the first establishments in nrope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry list of prices and 
deucriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci 
be given and received. if not on hand. by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn from aneminent 4 very distii 
guished member of the Medic: Profession of this city the following testimonial] of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMoN1AL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“It has tong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

ant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
elizer Aperient. 

‘In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the e} t manner in which it 
is offered to the lic, give it a claim to general notice which its i ic merits fully sup- 

” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
_ No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, D and Apotheca 
re sold w e " 
ry, No. 260 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. » Druggist 

Also for sale at 110 preston, 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, gavannah Sickles & 
= 40 a st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staats, 

une 








WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


mm nm 

Mesars. W:lliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of a ts 
in London name Bugis, for a complete assortment of requisite materials for the t, the 
Amateur, the Pupil, in all departments of the Arts. 

Their Stock already in store and coming t» band by late arrivalsyeomprising a choice from 
the beet makers in each department, selected in person speciaily, with the advice of the first 
Artists in each of those cities and bought on the most favourable verms, is confidently recom- 
mended both an poles of enaacot price. 

From their collection of Studies ow be chosen the latest and superior works of Calame 
Hubert, Julien, Harding, Stanley, Bright, Ferogio, Coignet, Ci Andrews, others 
Burnet, Fi g, Cawse, Barret, Muller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 
rials a very superior article of 
Canvass, both English and French, 


ou 


es 

Conte Crayons—black, white, and coloured soe « ’ in boxes fitted fo: 

lac! ite, colow el ti iT 
bs painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


Coloured Pastel Crayons, with the paper Moin Pee are in 


a. oat H P Tracing Pa 
pA aie Finch, Sable, Camels Hair, and | Sketching Biocks and Books for Oil and 
‘other Brushes, W uer Colours, 
pa Dis d Varnishes van ‘Tecan =: 
snze Po 
Todelling Tools, : ‘able and other le, 
Turnbull's & Re London and Bristol | 3xetching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boards and Paver, rs 1s 
‘Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile Coiours and Colour Boxes. 
ing Papers, 
Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any olass of 
Art , afforded by the European marke’ 
The usual consideration «fforded 'Teachersand Institutions, 


WEW YORK SOCIETY LISKARY, 


BROADWAY. 


S INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
ee —— oe , ae furnished reading rovms, liberally sup- 

ith F American per newspapers. 
PiMfembere and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 





net 199m 





Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
{ N. B, A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 
ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
Bose Fa: PEKION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
HING THE HAIR. 
. Dr. Wi . the : 7 : 
Te following Cortese ok it held by the setensthe and lnornad, boing one only of man, 


gimuar ones. Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir: The dD ireey? invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
and 





used | famil ‘they give it the decided nce over all other compositions of the 

to may Ceaeily, nnd 07 Orhes the hair, and cleare the ehin' of ell imparitien, without 

jucing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many wel) 
patented compounds. * * * WLSLOW LEWIS. 


article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
R24 Ne eee on daniel wed overt For children it ape the ftumdatinn 
ofa good 


BOGLU’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 


This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to invented for shav 
The vase is ed from Amole, or “ soap plant” of California, an article used 
we. ta » any) oe etntrong elhal rtful 


natives counts y f ashing 80 to the 
b Ag Tome eg » tH ‘ rties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the —it and alla , and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whi 
Goss nat Gy face. ition decided pag Ay Gye Sy mee) 
wady” traveller, orthe of the most connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
ond Rocaing 1: only P the skin from the hot suns of summer 
pte hey of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
All the above articles have the test of the strictest investigation, and are 


stood warranted 
invénted ; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in al) 
by my Agents. 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
277 Washington Street. 7 


5 
ofthe Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
= ud march 2—ly 
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LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
IN & SMITH cal! attention to their large and elegant assortment of Fremed 
lasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION tha) 


0) 
orepared to frame the presentation P for this year in every variety of tasie, ai 
On reasonable ter . 


i : 
oF 


ft 
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ULIFB ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE WiDow anp THE OrPHan.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
, UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
wEW YORE. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
= one. Henry toe” 
G c m. 
Samuel $ Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Ji 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
hn McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffan 
Dowald Melivain Dr. 3-H. MeCullon, 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, ; Elijah D. Brigham, x 
ee William Elliott. — ee 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, On application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] 01 otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of jie afer assured my so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to . 
deposit 0, 


loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or 


policy. 
iners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the 
of the ait Sukeon Board and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to — 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 














THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


T= COMPANY is prepared to grant AssURANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
to sell Annuities,to purch Reversions,and to transact all business in which the i of 
Life is concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenJiture. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low, rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to safety admit of. j 

An exact of its is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested, ni 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not c ently con! te to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this is 
nearly a qoitary instance} neither Great Britain nor the oeighbouring States can fairly ofter 
on. 


com 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such mts as they may have made, and it further e to purchase 
policies for an eq le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon, 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assu 

A er ee the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
Policies. 





TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Aesure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits Without participation of Profits 








Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly , Q-arterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarterly 
Premium.| Premium P:emium. Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 
Z2eaa{/26 a4 & se 4. Bah ainzas 21:6 & 

20 117 4 ois 1 09 9 20 [9h 015 4 0 7 Ww 
25 os Ff 11 10 ol 2 23 14 7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 oS ee 012 10 30 Se | 107 0w 6 
35 21 7 180 ou 9 35 26 4 1 83 8] 012 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and ali otherintormation may be ot tained at the Head 





Officeand Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIM ONS, Socemeey, 
36 King Street, Mamilton, 9th April 1850 apl 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 
BY LANIER AND SON. ¢ 
NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





i, 


eepti4—) 


Fez LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Can 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship wil) depart with the Mails fur Europe, positively os 
Wednesday, Jan, 22nd, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street das 
No berth secured until paid for, 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled tions for cleg or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street, 
Positively n> freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, J 
The Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail February ~_ - 
Ts ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
muda and St. Thomas onthe 9th of January, 1851, precisely at 120’clock, 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda............0-..005> veces O35 
Do do Bt, Thomas ..00-ceccrcccseccsees oo 7 
There is a regular Mail communication between S:. Thomas and all the West India 
Islends, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to © 
dec 2) E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


fp .HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
I New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling Pry tr 




















to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
, Captains. Captains 
Ti A i gt IN i Rte tad, — cia 
Ql rR. occ ccccccccccccscccccccccede pe Spee BIR. cscccce.cocsers seseeeeeG. BH. EB. Jadking 
BUrope....cccceescccsevessseeecs +2E.G. Lott | Niagara......ss:s.s-seseeeeesesesseed. Stone 
AMEFICA....--ceccccsceesescerers N. Shannon | Canada@......++.++++s+ee0++00+ Wim. Harrison 
| Cambria......... ttt eeeeeeeereeereeed. LOltch 
These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
rt. 
ae N Yow Wed 
BIB. cocrcccccccceses comes NOW YORK. .cses cee mesday........ ee » 
America......-..0se.0++ een BOSLOR,...000. 7 Wednesday. Rio's sree bee po ie 
Alricd --00..0.eseeeereeeese+NOW YoOrk.....+++6. Wednesday........ Jan. let. ' 1°51 
Niagara. .......ccccceeesseesBOBtON «sseeccseeeess Wednesday........ Jan. i5th. “ 
seoeeeesJ@D. 29th, “ 
Yesee-cooe Feb, 12th, “ 
++ Feb. Gin, “ 
° Moreh 13m, . 
++-March 26th, ‘ 
-- April 9th “ 
«April 238d. “ 
April 3th, “ 
May ‘ “ 
Passage In fret cabin from New York or Boston t M. ccccccccccces 
do insecond do do oe Dey: rane ve] 


Ot ee ee ewes 


Revie nat evonens row y paid fee. . 
reigl . e charged on specie beyond an amount f nees. 
An » Adnt at surgeon on Deana. ' ee ae 
All Lettersand Newspapers mus! pass through the Post OrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign grote, mesives and bronght in common with British 
ork. 


E. CUNARD, Jn. 
38 Broadw: 


s. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above ste 
be materially reduced. em hy ve steamers from Liverpool wil 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC....... eer eceeccecccccccscccses coccce see+e+»Capt. West, 
PACIFIC. .ccsccsseccseess eoccvececcccccecccces soevereesCapt. Nye, 
BROTIC .ccccoccccccccce coccccccsccece asdevssses see. Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC......- ecerccccccoces Ceeccescooccecese sreneeseesCapt. Comstock. 
ABRIATIGC 0c ccsdccvcccce: covcccccccsces + seeseeeeesees Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure aumeb ante care 
aad may d poe pase wy 2 1’ aor legance or comfort. ° 
ce o' passage from ew or verpool, $130. 
State Roome From Liverpool to New York, £35. Exclusive use of extra size 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


From New York. From Liverpool 
Saturday......November.....J6th, 18*0 | Saturday...... December..... 14th, 1950 








Saturday..... December..... 28th, 850 
Saturday......January .......11th, 1851 
Saturday..... January. .... .s6th, 1851 
| Saturday..... February..... ..8th, 1851 
Saturday,.... February ...,..22nd, 185] 
Saturday..... March......... 8th, 195/ 
Saturday......March...... ....22d, 18\ 








freig passag ly to 
serene © OPP TOWARD K. COLLINS, No, 56 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 1S King’s Arms Yard, London. 
L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
f these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Builiun, Specie, Jew 
de ee “Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 


f therein expressed. ° 
— the first of A ril next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from perepedt, 


will be materially reduced. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEEBTS 
4 be Proneiotre of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 











on the Ist, Lith, 16th, and 26th of ever) month, 



















arran; for their sailing from each 
the ahiipe > succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. Brom New York. From Liverpool. 
Isnac Webb...........Ccopper......-»Mar. 1....Jaly 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec., 16 
Constellation.....+++--Allen,...++++++ veegeeLLoocece LDpeveee coll] -+ 088-0. ee Broreee, 
Yorkshire....,.. «Shearman... ....0.+16..ce00+.16 ojJan |.. ptt 

ck... ams.....~ cocdtlice wt 
Isaac Wright. Farber.. soe . . 
ane Harvey.. err, Teterr Serer 
Montezuma De Courcy.. ‘ Feb, 1...June 1...Oct. 1 
Henry Clay ..Truman....... ccceceeRs Serr p. Paeee) | Crereres | ererress O| 
Columbia. ........+.++-Bryer....s+see0s.Jam. 1....May 1...Sept...1|...+.16..00. 16.......16 
Underwriter......+e2-SIplay.....erveccee -Lbicsecsecedbecceseeell| ceee+ DBs ceegeeDBsecseee dB 
Manhattan.....0..++++ Hackstaff.....00e.00+16.....0+ 16. os .+++/6|Mar, 1. July ..Nov. 1 
BiIddONG....cccccccccss OWES 10000000 000ce Deeg seg eee MOrecess +20 loccccedbeccccedbocccceeld 
New York...ccccece++ Big gS. secereeee BOD Does SUMO | 600 QCt 1) eee eG. oeeee 1G. 000... 6 
West Point...........Allen. -. cccccelBccccccccedbccse ccccdhbccccecDbeece efBeeeec. WD 
Fidelia........+-++00+.Peabody.. occeelG..ccces oe «+» 15|.-Apr }...Aug)...Dec 1 
ROSCius. ....0..+0000+ SHOPPY..ccccceccessQBeesecrereDdecveesees Dl sevsvrdhe vocedl.....11 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Perience. Their cabin accommenations ere all that can be desired in of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuaiity in the days of sailing will be strictly ad to. 

Price of to Liv hhetbdcnsecaccccodee 

« Pen to Maw Work.ccccccccccccccees 80 

Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N., Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons Henry Clay, and Garric’ 
of - SPOFFORD, TILESTUN & CU. N. Y. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Manhatten, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorks! Fide!'s, 
- Tsaae | Webb, and ‘New York, ig aad aoe, 


GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo! 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND &MTH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will h flier be posed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th gad 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 
Mays Sept June 23, Oct. 2, Feb. 28 
De hire , new, Ho a t. 8, Jan. 8jJune tL. ‘eb. 
Nortamberand’ Lard.’ yee TR « g4iJuly 13, Nov. 13, 13 
Southampton, new, Tiuker, June 8, Oct, 8, Feb. 8} “ 2, “ 28, = 3 
Victoria, Champion, “24, “ 2, * g4jAug 18 Dee.13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marché} ‘* 28, “ 28, s 8 
Marg. Evans, cm ? eS Oe Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April a, * 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24 “ 24Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 13 





These ships are all of the first c and are commanded by able and ex need navi: 
tors. Greak care will be taken eS Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are Jeu Pp: 


tion. 
he price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
a henore. Neither the captains nor ‘owners * these pack ot a be responsible a ‘er 
arce! packag: it by them, unless regular so are ‘or. 
Pp yea es, sent by them, unless reg HN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
tly 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO.. Go nion 


‘PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ‘he 
lst of each month, as follows :— 









New York. Havre. 

8T. DENIS Set May cgscesoress 41083 
ollansbee, master. Bt May.....-cscewseee une, 
— ; ist September. ......+«+ ¢ 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, i pe spe enomeess March, 
master. stJune .... . uly, 

wie } Ist October 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March. 16th Apri, 
Conn, master tat July .. - § 16th August 

lst November eee (16th 
WILLIAM TELL, new. lat April ... ¢ 16th May, 
Willard, master. ist August ........+++.9 [6th September, 

lst December .......- ( 16th January 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and coprouress of not pa amy oneness by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of passage without wines or liquors. 

"Goods com to the qubseribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actually 
nc urred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
ang 24 eg Wrlia 





W. YOONG, SDITOR AND PROPRIBTVIA. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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